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ALMOST TWENTY THOUSAND 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers have already made the supreme 
sacrifice in this war. In other words, 
one in every ten American fighters 
killed in combat to date has been an 
A. F. of L. man. As of the end of 
March, there were 52,000 A. F. of L. 
wounded, 9,900 A. F. of L. missing 
and 7,000 A. F. of L. prisoners. To 
keep faith with these men and with 
the 1,500,000 other American Federa- 
tion of Labor members wearing 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard uniforms, the A. F. of L. is 
fighting resolutely for a durable peace 
after victory and for an economy in 
which there will be jobs for all who 
want work and need work. 


THE FIGHT OF THE UNITED 
Mine Workers for wage adjustments 
has the support of President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In a public statement 
Mr. Green declared: “The miners 
have always received too little and 
never too much.” He expressed the 
opinion that “the coal operators 
should have promptly granted all of 
the demands which the miners made.” 


THE SENATE HAS REFUSED 
to go along with the conference report 
on the slave labor bill. Defeat of the 
bill is a great victory for free labor 
which, with the support of industry, 
kept hammering at the folly of adopt- 
ing totalitarian methods when the 
United States, by democratic prac- 
tices, has been able to outproduce 
Britain, Russia, Germany and Japan 
combined. In the slave labor bill the 
Army and the Navy tried to attain 
control of the home front. Happily, 
they have failed. America has the 
utmost confidence and pride in the 
armed forces when they operate in 
their proper spheres, but they have 
no business trying to make the home 
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front subservient to their will. Labor 
believes that the Senators who voted 
to reject the conference report are 
deserving of the profound gratitude 
of all those in the nation who desire 
democracy to continue, of all those 
who feel that it is for the preserva- 
tion of democracy that this war is 
being fought. 


SPEAKING ON THE FLOOR OF 
the House, Representative Hugh De- 
Lacy of Washington paid tribute to 
the wartime contributions of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. His address came on the heels 
of a testimonial dinner in New York 
City to I.A.M. President Harvey W. 
rown. At the dinner William Green 
praised Mr. Brown’s tenacity of pur- 
pose and the attention given by the 
Machinists, under his direction, to the 
rehabilitation and reemployment of 
war veterans. Other speakers in- 
cluded Senator Pepper of Florida and 
Adjutant General James A. Ulio. 
Responding to the eulogies, Mr. 
Brown pleaded with labor to solidify 
its ranks before the difficult postwar 
period and warned that a recurrence 
of “wholesale unemployment” would 
jeopardize our democracy. 


BY CONFESSION OF ITS OWN 
chief, the Christian-American Associ- 
ation, Inc., is just a racket using 
sucker lists to obtain contributions 
from wealthy men. This is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from an investi- 
gation of the Vance Muse organiza- 
tion by Fred Woltman of the New 
York World-Telegram. Mr. Woltman 
wrote: “I found Muse was a smart 
promoter—but strictly a promoter. 
He cuts no ice whatever in his own 
state. He wraps himself in the flag, 
quotes the Bible and operates by 
means of an apparently inexhaustible 
set of mailing lists. ‘Call them sucker 
lists if you like,’ Muse told me.” 
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Social S ecurity 


We already have achieved a great 
deal by way of social security 
through government action. To 
round out those provisions we need 
insurance protection against loss or 
interruption of earning power for 
all the other millions that are not 
now covered—for everybody in the 
United States who is dependent 
upon his earnings—everybody and 
his family. And we need more pro- 
tection than the law now provides, 
particularly against the hazards of 
ill health. 

We need insurance payments to 
bridge the gap when workers are 
too sick to work, as well as when 
they are out of a job. If they are 
permanently disabled—at “any time 
of life—they should receive the 
same insurance payments as if they 
retired because of old age, because 
permanent total disability, after all, 
can be considered as premature old 
age so far as the effect upon the 
wage-earning ability of the worker 
is concerned. 


There should also be insurance ~ 


to cover the costs of hospital and 
medical care for the wife and chil- 
dren as well as for the head -of the 
family. 

In short, we should have a social 
insurance system which will pro- 
vide regular payments to tide over 
the periods when wages stop from 
arly of the major common causes 
beyond the control of the worker, 
and- which will assure.more ade- 
quate medical and hospital care by 
distributing the cost more evenly 
and, more equitably. 

We need all these things for every 
working man and working woman 
in this country, and we should pro- 
vide them now—to be ready for 
those now in-the fighting forces 
when they come back home. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer. 
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O THE employer, wages are 

| costs. To the worker, wages 

are income. The breadwin- 

ner’s wage income is the livelihood 

for him and his family. Stable in- 

come—one which can be relied 

upon from day to day, from week 

tw week and from year to year— 
stands for economic security. 

Stable income does not mean an 
income which does not grow. As 
the wage-earner gains experience, 
improves his skill and advances to 
a better job, he moves ahead to- 
ward better pay and better living. 
It is indeed a false doctrine that 
economic security is inconsistent 
with opportunity. There must be 
room for both. 

At the same time, a stable wage 
income means an assured income, 
one which continues without inter- 
ruption through causes beyond the 
wage-earner’s control. 

| Only too often, when people talk 
about full employment, they talk 
only about jobs for all. They 
forget that full employment must 
mean much more. Assurance of 
jobs for all for a week or a month 
or even a full year, if it is followed 

» by widespread unemployment, is 

/ not in any real sense full employ- 
ment for those who must at all 
times rely upon wages for their 
living. 

To labor, full employment means 
not only jobs for all. It also 

_™eans jobs at fair wages. It 
means wage income earned through 
a wage which represents an ade- 
quate return for the worker’s skill 
and his productive contribution 
and a wage income which is suffi- 
cient to maintain the wage-earner’s 

| family and his home. 
Nor does full employment mean 

a job for every willing and able 
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[The second of three articles on postwar wage policy] 


worker for a week or a year or 
even six years. Full employment 
means continuous productive em- 
ployment of everyone willing and 
qualified to perform productive 
work at fair compensation com- 
mensurate with that work over the 
entire productive life span of each 
worker. 

Let us not forget the economic 
realities of the past. The average 
American wage-earner has never 
had economic security. Except in 
wartime, our workers have never 
had full employment. 

Only five years ago the lives of 
most workers were overshadowed 
by full or partial unemployment. 
Many who read this well remem- 
ber the days of uncertainty and 
distress; the days when they were 
without work; the days when work 
was not to be found. Too many 
are likely to look upon such ex- 
periences as something that be- 
longs to the past. 

We are too likely to become 
shortsighted and, at a time when 
jobs are plentiful, we are too apt 
to call that time “normalcy.” The 
record of the past belies this. The 
“normal” experience for most of 
us was a succession of ups and 
downs. Depressions were just as 
certain to recur as periods of com- 
parative plenty. 

Except for the past four war- 
time years, the employment and 
income record of most of our 
workers was riddled with gaps of 
part-time work, seasonal jobless- 
ness and shorter or longer depres- 
sion layoffs. 

Those of us who have partaken 
of the bitter experience of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity of the depres- 
sion still retain the lingering taste 
of its bitterness. We have lived 


that past and we will not go back 
to it. 

Organized labor will fight every 
step and every policy directed to- 
ward that past. At the same time 
organized labor serves notice of 
its determination to make a con- 
structive contribution toward a 
joint and cooperative effort with 
management to achieve the kind 
of stability of income and stability 
of employment that would give 
real security to the families of 
American wage-earners in the 
years after the war. 

Union membership, through the 
organized channels of the labor 
movement, will bend every effort 
toward the achievement of that 
goal through voluntary and demo- 
cratic means. 

Your wage income must be suf- 
ficient to provide for you and for. 
your family at least the essential 
necessities of life. That means 
food, shelter, clothing, fuel, medi- 
cal care, transportation and other 
necessities. To meet these, there 
must be a stable family budget 
and there must be ready cash. A 
wage-earner’s credit is limited and 
an unemployed worker can count 
on little credit, if any at all. Food 
is a daily need. Income to meet 
that need cannot be interrupted. 
If to provide shelter for his family 
a worker tries to become a home 
owner, he must buy a home on a 
mortgage. That means long-term 
indebtedness. On most favorable 
terms, mortgage payments must 
be made over a period of twenty- 
five years if the home is to be 
owned outright and paid for in full. 

How is the average worker 
equipped to meet these obligations? 
In 1939, a good peacetime year, 
wage incomes of American wage- 
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For the food the worker and his family eat, for the clothes they wear, for the home they pe ate 
occupy—for all these they must depend exclusively upon income in the form of wages - = 
ea 

in pe 
earners stogd at the highest peace- any work at all at any time during These were the average annual In ad 
time levels ever attained. At that that year. But only 45 out of 100 gross earnings of workers in our and \ 
time the bare subsistence budget for steel workers had what little em- major industries in 1939. They war W 
a family of four called for $1300 ployment they could get in the in- represent the entire wage income, help » 
in the average American community. dustry. The rest of the steel work- including overtime and bonus, of emplc 
Yet in that year, it is estimated, ers had to live through that year the average worker in each group. erenc 
more than half of all wage-earner without any earned income. Even in that good year all of these retire 
families received incomes lower than That meant debts. It meant defi- average wages fell far bclow the to dc 
that amount. cits not only in food and warmth minimum standard of income neces- their 
The annual wage income of a but alsé in health and physical sary for health and efficiency of a their 
worker fluctuates widely: from year stamina of these families and their family of four and most of them high 
to year. Let us examine the annual children. These old depression fell below the bare subsistence mini- schoc 
wage incomes of typical workers in deficits and debts were hanging mum for such a family. Wi 
the best peacetime wage year. In over the steel workers for many These are the realities of the the } 
1939 the average worker in the iron years. A good share of them had past. They demonstrate that the ment 
and steel industry earned an an- to be met out of the “good” income goal of full employment cannot be creas 
nual income: of $1359. This was in 1939. divorced from the goal of adequate for t 
just about enough of a cash income In other major industries the income. Assurance of buying power ties f 
to meet the minimum necessary for annual earnings of the average sufficient to support a full produc- for | 
bare subsistence for him and his worker were not much higher and, tion market is derived not from the mem 
family. But in 1939 the average for the most part, were much lower sum total of jobs but from the sum tire, 
steel worker was still liquidating than those of the iron and steel total of incomes earned on these on tl 
the debts arising out of the ravages workers. In 1939 the average an- jobs. To be stable, production must tial : 
of the depression. Before 1939 he nual per capita income of workers rely on stable incomes. hous 
had to live through many bad in printing and publishing was Future stability of employment sup 
years. $1521; in the chemical industry it and income is surrounded with the that 
One such bad year was 1932. was $1240; in the paper and paper threat of various types of unemploy- peac 
In that year the total annual earn- products industry, $1171; in the ment workers have experienced in fart 
ings of employed steel workers aver- food industry, $1110. The annual the past. Such unemployment is V 
aged only $187 per year. What wage income of the average worker of two types—the relatively short- in p 
jobs there were yielded little pay in the leather industry (including term and the long-term unemploy- ting 
from brief and haphazard spurts of the manufacture of shoes and other ment. A worker employed the year fron 
work. This average of $187 for leather products) was $898 per year round may be likely to encounter of t 
the whole year is the average for and in the textile industry it was periodic stretches of part-time un- may 
only those workers who were given $839 per year. employment. In most industries he But 
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is not likely to be employed the en- 
tire year because of seasonal unem- 
ploy ment normally present. Into 
this general category fall these and 
other types of relatively short-term 
unemployment customary in the 
operating experience of particular 
industries or occupations. 

Equally important is the threat 
of long-term unemployment which 
most workers will experience un- 
less the prevalent pattern of the 
past is radically changed. War has 
forced a tremendous advance in in- 
dustrial technology, productivity and 
eficiency. A large number of 
workers may be displaced after the 
war or forced to work for other jobs 
because of technological unemploy- 
ment. In addition, all workers will 
be facing the danger of depression 
unemployment if the business cycle 
is permitted to recur. 

Today we have virtually no un- 
employment. Can we prevent un- 
employment after the war? Can 
peacetime unemployment be elimi- 
nated? Let us define our objective 
a little more clearly. Let us be 
realistic about it. 

Today, at the climax of our war 
effort, more than eleven million of 
us are ufider arms, in the service of 
the nation. Some are not wage- 
earners; many are youngsters who 
in peacetime should be in schools. 
In addition, a large number of men 
and women have been drawn into 
war work and other civilian work to 
help with the war. In peacetime, 
employment would not be their pref- 
erence. Many -older people would 
retire. Many women would prefer 
to do a full-time job bringing up 


their children and taking care of . 


their homes. Many children of 
high school age would go back to 
school. 

We must remember, then, that 
the potential threat of unemploy- 
ment can be greatly reduced by in- 
creasing opportunities of retirement 
for the old, educational opportuni- 
ties for the young and opportunities 
for better and fuller life for every 
member of the family. But to re- 
tire, older people will have to rely 
on the wage-earner for full or par- 
tial support. The children and the 
housewives will also depend on the 
support of the wage-earner. So 
that the average wage income in 
peacetime will have to stretch 
farther. 

We have to recognize also that 
in peacetime, in a free society, get- 
ting and keeping a job or changing 
from one job to another is a matter 
of the individual’s free choice. He 
may have to work in order to live. 
But where he works and at what 
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job is not up to the draft board— 
he will decide for himself. Free- 
dom, not compulsion, must be at 
the heart of our postwar employ- 
ment program, 


The Annual Wage 


We have seen that the peacetime 
wage income of workers in most 
of our basic industries was ex- 
tremely low, in the best year. The 
key to this low wage income is the 
standard of wage compensation, the 
wage rate. The wage rate has been 
and will continue to be the basic 
measure of the worker’s worth to 
the employer, the basic price of la- 
bor. Adjustment of the wage rate 
to the productive performance, the 
skill and the experience of the 
worker must remain at the heart 
of the process of wage determina- 
tion, of the setting of the wage 
standard. 

Another reason for the low in- 
comes of a great mass of our wage- 
earners is the instability of their 
jobs—seasonal or operational inter- 
ruptions of their employment. Some 
work is highly seasonal due to the 
nature of the market or the product. 
Christmas trees are cut and shipped 
for Christmas. Tomatoes must be 
packed and canned when they are 
ripe. But in many industries em- 
ployment can be stabilized to a 
large degree through better organi- 
zation and planning of production. 
Our cement workers’ unions, for 
example, by inducing production for 
stock, rather than for direct orders, 
have done much toward stabiliza- 
tion of employment in cement 
manufacturing. 

Until twelve years ago the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry was 
highly seasonal. The automobile 
show was held once a year and all 
manufacturers brought out their 
new models at the same time. When 
the design of the new model was 
completed, preliminary work was 
begun by a few highly skilled work- 
ers, building patterns and preparing 
molds. Then tool and die makers 
would start retooling the plant for 
production. Finally the car would 
go into production, but it was only 
then that hundreds of thousands of 
production workers would man the 
assembly lines. The average pro- 
duction worker in the automobile 
industry worked only eight months 
in a year. To be unemployed one- 
third of a year was the usual experi- 
ence for most auto workers. 

Early in 1934 I presented a de- 


tailed plan for the stabilization of. 


work and income of automobile 
workers. The occasion was a hear- 
ing held in connection with the 


NRA code of fair competition for 
the automobile industry. The plan 
was twofold. The first part of the 
A. F. of L. proposal was to stabilize 
automobile employment on the year 
round basis. The plan called for a 
number of radical departures in the 
operating practices of the industry, 
including the staggering of the re- 
lease date and showing of new 
models. The major features of the 
plan were accepted and a large 
measure of employment stabiliza- 
tion was soon achieved in the in- 
dustry. 

Equally important was the sec- 
ond part of the A. F. of L. proposal. 
It called for a guaranteed annual 
wage plan. Evidence showed that 
each automobile manufacturer proj- 
ected his production requirements 
at least a year in advance. Orders 
for steel, glass and parts were placed 
in accordance with this projection. 
We urged that the same principle 
of advance commitment be applied 
to jobs. A yearly guarantee of the 
annual wage was to be made in ad- 
vance to all workers under the plan. 


This was a workable proposal. 
The experience of the automobile 
industry since 1934 showed that the 
annual wage guarantee could have 
readily been assumed by the indus- 
try at the time, and would have 
proved to be a strong stabilizing 
influence, benefiting the workers 
and employers alike. The refusal 
of the automobile manufacturers to 
put the plan into effect was not the 
result of any specific objections to 
the plan. It was a refusal to accept’ 
the plan merely because it was a 
union proposal. 

The experience of the past twelve 
years in other industries has demon- 
strated the workability of the guar- 
anteed annual wage. As the result 
of collective bargaining negotiations, 
the annual wage guarantee has be- 
come a reality in many widely di- 
versified sections of industry. In 
many instances its worth has been 
tested over a period of years. Un- 
ion agreements providing for a 
guaranteed annual wage have been 
put into effect in a number of manu- 
facturing plants, in many printing 
establishments, in meat packing and 
food distribution, and in service 
trades, such as laundries. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of agree- 
ments which provide for partial 
stabilization of income on a semi- 
annual or a quarterly basis. 

Since 1937 the Wage and Hour 
Law has given new impetus to the 
adoption of the semi-annual and an- 
nual wage guarantee in several in- 
dustries. Under agreements with 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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HERE is considerable dis- 
cussion now concerning so- 


called “union royalties.” 
editorial writers, radio commenta- 
tors and employers are agitated over 
the request of Mr. John L. Lewis 
for a ten-cent royalty on every ton 
of coal mined to provide for mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers’ 
“modern medical and surgical serv- 
ice, hospitalization, insurance, re- 
habilitation and economic protec- 
tion.” 

In discussing this proposal the 
persons opposed to it invariably 
refer to Mr. Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, and the demand made upon 
manufacturers of musical records 
for a quarter of a cent royalty on 
every thirty-five-cent record, the 
music for which was rendered by 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, which sum was 
to be paid directly to the union as 
and for ‘an “employment fund.” 

The outcry against these so-called 
union royalties is one of the loudest 
wails set up by industry in many 
decades. The heads of the unions 
are called “dictators” and otherwise 
maligned. Dire predictions are 
made that labor will take over in- 
dustry. Some go as far as to de- 
clare that this is economic “revolu- 
tion.” Most of these antagonists 
finish up with the touching appeal 
that the poor consumer will have to 
bear this “great” royalty burden. 

With respect to this last pitiful 
touch, one wonders at the crocodile 
tears shed by these newspaper edi- 
torialists, radio commentators and 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
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others for the consumer. No such 
tears were shed when hundreds of 
newspapers in the country decided 
to raise the price of a three-cent 
newspaper to five cents, thus in- 
creasing the price 6624 per cent 
on a commodity that is purchased 
by the consumer every day. 

Whereas royalties on records in- 
volve only a quarter of a cent on 
each thirty-five-cent item and the 
commodity is not purchased daily 
by millions of consumers, and rec- 
ords might well be classed as a semi- 
luxury, the newspaper is a daily 
necessity. As a matter of fact, the 
increase from three cents to five 
cents in daily newspapers sold in 
the city of Washington, D. C., alone 
takes from consumers more money 
per year than the quarter of a cent 
per record takes from consumers 
in all of the cities of the United 
States per year. Further, it is a 
fact that the royalty on records was 
fixed so low that representatives of 
the companies manufacturing rec- 
ords admitted before the War Labor 

3oard that the royalty agreed upon 

could be easily absorbed from the 
profits earned without passing it 
on to the consumer. 

So confused has become the dis- 
cussion of this subject and so grossly 
and untruthfully magnified into an 
evil that one Congressman has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress to pro- 
hibit any form of payment to a union 
other than dues by members. This 
is one of the most absurd legisla- 
tive proposals to have made its 
appearance in Congress in the field 
of industrial relations for many 
years. This bill would prohibit em- 
ployers from contributing to the 
maintenance of pensions, insurance, 
medication or health plans, enter- 
tainment and athletic setups, etc. 

3ut what of the so-called royalty 
plan itself? Having acted as coun- 





sei to Mr. Petrillo in his negotia- 
tions with record manufacturers, I 
am familiar with the opposition 
arguments made by the companies. 
When the American Federation of 
Musicians presented its proposal, 
the companies submitted their ob- 
jections in writing. A study of 
these objections and Mr. Petrillo’s 
reply will, I think, adequately dem- 
onstrate the justice of the union 
royalty. 

First, it is well to remember that 
insofar as musicians are concerned, 
technological devices have displaced 
thousands of musicians ; the devices 
are made by members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, and in 
the making of them these members 
throw thousands of their fellow 
members out of employment. 

For instance, when film sound 
came into operation, within a year 
18,000 of 22,000 musicians in the- 
aters lost their employment. The 
music on film sound was furnished 
by members of the Musicians’ Un- 
ion—thus it was their work that 
displaced these thousands of their 
fellow members. 

To cite another example, certain 
companies are engaged in furnish- 
ing music over telephone wires to 
restaurants and other public places 
which formerly employed live mu- 
sicians. Thousands of musicians 
have lost their employment by this 
wired music which is produced by 
mechanical devices, telephone wires 
and phonograph records. In some 
cases, these companies sell and fur- 
nish music although they do not 
employ a single live musician. 

The question, therefore, is posed 
whether union members are within 
their legitimate rights in seeking to 
protect their fellow members and 
themselves from loss of employment 
through the work performed by 
themselves or other members of the 
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ynion. Do the union and its mem- 
bership owe a duty to all members 
of the union to protect their employ- 
ment? Such duty is of the highest 
and of paramount importance in 
the principles of trade unionism. 
When the proposal was advanced 
by the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians to the employers, they an- 
swered that the proposal “assumes 
that a specific industry owes a spe- 
cial obligation to persoris not em- 
ployed by it—an obligation based 
only on such persons’ membership 
in a union.” We responded by 
pointing out that that was not our 
assumption, nor did the Amefican 
Federation of Musicians predicate 
its proposal on any claim or assump- 
tion that there is an obligation in 
any industry to persons not etn- 
ployed by that industry solely on 
the ground that such persons belong 
to a given union. We pointed out 
that, insofar as recorded music is 
concerned, we were dealing with a 
particular kind of industry, namely, 
one that has been built up exclu- 














sively by a mechanical invention 
that displaces human labor. Fur- 
ther, we directed the attention of 
the employers to the fact that we 
are dealing with workers who are 
not employed in their craft precisely 
because of the creation, development 
and expansion of such an industry. 

There is nothing unique or novel 
or revolutionary or difficult about 
the philosophy which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians 
espoused. It stated, simply, that 
those who benefit from the displace- 
ment of human labor, particularly 
the employers, should share the bur- 
den of the cost to the displaced 
workers. These workers are en- 
titled to relief not because they hap- 
pened to be members of a union, 
but solely because they happened 
to be victimized by the thing which 
benefits others. Their membership 
in the union does not give them the 
right; it merely provides for them 
the means whereby they seek to 
enforce that elemental right. As 
put by Dr. Isador Lubin, United 
States Commissioner of Labor: 

“TI think one thing is evident, as 
shown by the testimony before this 
committee, that everybody is agreed 
the displaced worker should not 
bear the cost. I personally think 
that the cost should be borne by 
those who benefit from displace- 
ment. I think that industry, which 
profits by these displacements, and 
consumers who profit by this dis- 
placement should share some of the 
burden with the displaced worker.” 

With that statement of the basic 
principle upon which we proceed, 
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there can be no valid objection. 
And once that principle is thor- 
oughly understood, then other criti- 
cisms, such as were made by the 
employers in the record manufac- 
turing business, are readily dissi- 
pated. For instance, a further ob- 
jection to the plan raised by the 
employers was that it “obstructs 
technical progress,” and alarm was 
expressed at the “damage which 
might be done to the whole field of 
technical and technological improve- 
ment of the manufacturer of any 
new device * * * were to be saddled 
with the costs of special unemploy- 
ment relief.” But the proposal of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians does not obstruct technical 
progress. All that it will obstruct 
will be the ravages and misery in- 
flicted upon countless human beings 
under a laissez-faire doctrine which 
gave unrestrained license and lib- 
erty to those who commercially ex- 
ploit inventive genius. 

The language of Professor Sum- 














ner Slichter of the Harvard School 
of Public Administration is most apt : 
“For two centuries now we have 
permitted the Juggernaut of indus- 
trial revolution to run wild. We 
have developed institutions which 
subsidize change on an enormous 
scale and which cause it to occur 
far more rapidly than in any pre- 
vious age. And yet we have failed, 
for the most part, to recognize that 
change presents a major social prob- 
lem; we have made almost no effort 
to keep down the cost of change or 
to prevent change from occurring 
at a wastefully rapid rate. * * * 
“Almost without raising a little 
finger to prevent it, we have per- 
mitted the development of industry 
to wreck thousands of lives and to 
produce an enormous human scrap 
heap. * * * After two centuries of 
industrial revolution, is it not high 
time that we recognize that change 
is bound to occur too rapidly and to 
produce misery and degradation 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Is the collection of ten cents per ton to give Pete the Miner 
health and economic protection as bad an idea as foes claim? 
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ID THE young men who gave their lives in this 
D war die in vain? Will today’s children have 
to go to war twenty or twenty-five years hence? Must 
mankind be subjected to the horrors of warfare in the 
future as in the past? 

It is the will of the peoples of the earth, the plain 
people who do the fighting, the suffering and the dying 
when war comes, that World War II should be the 
last holocaust. But they know that mere wishing will 
not bring peace everlasting after the last Nazi and the 
last Jap lay down their arms. They know that even 
action, if not adequate, will not put an end to violence 
between nations in the decades ahead. This they know 
from experience. 

The hove of the peoples of the earth who earnestly 
want a future of peace is that the United Nations, which 
have struck such effective military blows against those 
who planned to enslave the globe, will also manifest 
the ability to erect a United Nations structure capable 
of preserving the peace. The effort to create such a 
structure will be made at San Francisco beginning 
April 25. At San Francisco will be held a conference 
which, in a period when conferences have been fre- 
quent, is destined to be called the most. momentous 
conference in many years. Indeed, if it succeeds, it 
will probably rank as the most important and most 
fruitful international meeting in generations. 


Decision to Hold Parley Reached at Yalta 

Agreement to hold the San Francisco conference 
was reached at the recent Crimea gathering of the Big 
Three — Franklin D. Roosevelt, Joseph Stalin and 
Winston Churchill. Their nations and China, which 
have borne the brunt of the struggle against the ag- 
gressors, joined in issuing invitations to San Francisco. 
France, asked to be a co-sponsor of the conference, 
declined. More than forty nations will attend. 

The Dumbarton Oaks plan, formulated last year by 
the United States, Soviet Russia, Great Britain and 
China, will be the basis for the discussions at San 
Francisco. Amendments to the plan will be offered 
and carefully ‘considered, and some of the proposed 
modifications may be accepted. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the United Nations organization as finally 
established will rather closely follow the lines of the 
Dumbarton Oaks blueprint. 
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The San Francisco conference will not redraw Ger. 
many’s frontiers, try war criminals, plan the occupa- 
tion of the defeated nations or settle questions of colonies, 
San Francisco will not be the conference at which 
the conditions to be imposed by the victors upon the 
vanquished will be decided. The sole purpose of San 
Francisco is to establish an international security or- 
ganization—to set up the agency through which the 
nations, by cooperation, can avoid future wars. 


Moves by Russians Cause Anxiety 

Various Russian moves, coupled with belated dis- 
closure that the American representatives at the Crimea 
conference had agreed to support a Soviet request 
for three votes in the general assembly of the interna- 
tional organization, have caused perturbation, and in 
some quarters it has been suggested that the San Fran- 
cisco conferences should be postponed. Among the 
disturbing moves have been Moscow’s demand that 
an invitation to San Francisco be extended to the 
made-in-Russia Polish government, not recognized by 
the United States and Great Britain, and the announce- 
ment that Stalin would not send Foreign Minister 
Molotov to the conference but would have Ambassador 
Gromyko head Russia’s small delegation. Previously 
the world had been jolted by Stalin’s insistence upon 
a big-power veto over any action to be taken against 
a would-be aggressor. 

Nevertheless, the San Francisco conference will be 
held as scheduled and hopes are high that it will suc- 
ceed. The feeling of the plain people all over the 
world is that the conference must succeed or else man- 
kind will surely be catapulted into other and still more 
terrible wars in future years. The people know that 
the robot bomb and the rocket are still in their infancy 
—that in ten or twenty years scientists predict they 
will be capable of traveling thousands of miles and 
wreaking havoc undreamed of today. 

At San Francisco the nations will have the assign- 
ment of drawing up the charter to give final form to 
the international organization to insure that solid peace 
which, after victory, is the thing for which we fight. 
Their task is historic. May they do well, so that after 
the long centuries so regularly punctuated by blood- 
shed, war-weary mankind at last may pass into the 
yearned-for era of enduring peace! 
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GEORGE MEANY tells a few blunt truths about 


THE FREBALVG OF WAGES 


This is the text of an “America 
United” program presented by the 
A. F. of L. and broadcast over 
the coast-to-coast network of the 
National Broadcasting Company on 
March 18. In addition to Secretary- 


Mr. Meany. The present frozen 
and unintelligent wage policy of our 
government is plunging war produc- 
tion into unnecessary embarrass- 
ments and will inevitably destroy 
any chance of attaining full employ- 
ment when peace comes. This is a 
serious charge. It is based on se- 
rious facts. I want to bring a few 
of them to your attention. 

First, how high are wartime 
wages? ~The National War Labor 
soard tried to find out. It discov- 
ered that the average earnings of 
the 14,000,000 workers who had 
appealed for increases during a 
twenty-month period amounted to 
less than 70 cents an hour. No 
American family can live decently 
on that kind of income at present 
prices. 

How then are these workers get- 
ting by? How do they live? The 
acting director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics supplied the 
answer last week before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. He testified that thousands 
of workers, even those with no de- 
pendents, are “going into the red” 
each week and are forced to borrow 
to make ends meet. And his figures 
showed that the average surplus 
for all manufacturing workers aiter 
paying bare living expenses was the 
“magnificent” sum of $2.39 a week. 

That’s where wages are frozen 
now—frozen by the Stabilization 
Act, frozen by executive orders and 
frozen by the War Labor Board’s 
Little Steel formula. 

Curiously enough, the Little Steel 
formula was not meant to freeze 
wages. Oh, no! It was officially 
set up to keep wages in balance with 
rising living costs. It provided that 
since prices had gone up 15 per cent 
from January, 1941, to May, 1942, 
wage rates should go up 15 per cent, 
too. 

Well, that was almost three years 
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ago and prices have skyrocketed 
since—but not wages. Hourly rates 
of pay are still at the level called for 
by May, 1942, living costs. More 
than a year ago the American Fed- 
eration of Labor petitioned the War 
Labor Board to recognize this fact 
and act accordingly. The Board 
hemmed and hawed and stalled until 
three weeks age when the public 
members made public a report that 
while the cost of living has gone up 
30 per cent since the war, adjusted 
hourly rates of pay had gone up 30 
per cent, too. 

The joker in that report is the 
little word “adjusted.” The origi- 
nal standard of the Little Steel 
formula was straight-time hourly 
rates of pay. In order to avoid re- 
laxing the formula, the public mem- 
bers “adjusted” the standard. That 
change in the measuring rod consti- 


«tuted deception and injustice of the 


worst kind. 

Unless that injustice is immedi- 
ately corrected, the status of Ameri- 
can workers will grow progressively 
more unbearable in the months to 
come. Unrest and dissatisfaction 
will mount. But the full disastrous 
consequences to our entire country 
will not be felt until the war ends. 
Then tie effect of restricting the 
purchasing power of the great 
masses of wage-earners will hit in- 
dustry hard and hit the farmers just 
as severely. When industry and 
agriculture lose their present big 
customer—the government—and 
then have to depend upon customers 
with empty pockets, a dangerous de- 
pression is bound to result. 

That is why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now appeals di- 
rectly to industry and to agriculture 
to support labor’s clearly justified 
case for realistic upward revision of 
the Little Steel formula. 

Mr. Peart. Mr. Meany, you say 
straight-time hourly rates of pay 


Treasurer Meany the participants 
were Philip Pearl, A. F. of L. pub- 
licity director; Dr. Emerson P. 
Schmidt of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Albert S. 
Goss of the National Grange. 


have not kept pace with the 30 per 
cent increase in living costs which 
the government admits has taken 
place since the war. How much 
would wage rates have to be in- 
creased to make up the difference? 

Mr. Meany. The difference, Mr. 
Pearl, is 11 per cent, and that is 
what the American Federation of 
Labor has asked President Roose- 
velt to authorize. I would like to 
emphasize, however, that this figure 
is based on government estimates of 
living ‘cost increases. The public 
members of the War Labor Board 
say that increase is 30 per cent. We 
know it is much higher. But even 
accepting the government’s figures, 
wage rates are still 11 per cent too 
low. 

Dr. ScHMipt. Mr. Meany, while 
your figures may be subject to some 
dispute, let me ask you this: In the 
light of the shortages of consumer 
goods now, wouldn’t the increased 
pay merely raise prices still further 
and encourage the black market? 

Mr. Meany. Well, Dr. Schmidt, 
the answer to that is this: In the 
first place, increased pay now would 
enable millions of workers to secure 
for themselves and their families 
some of the vital necessities of life 
that are available and which are not 
on the black market, and which the 
workers cannot now purchase due 
to a short pay envelope. Second, it 
would help hundreds of thousands 
of workers to keep out of debt. 
Third, and most important of all, an 
increase now would provide some 
basis for the vital purchasing power 
we must have after the war, if we 
are going to consume enough here 
at home to keep 60,000,000 people 
working. 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Meany, I am in- 
terested in what the effect will be 
on our foreign trade. With our 
wage scale so high above the rest of 
the world, I would like to know how 
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we can compete with foreign mar- 
kets if we get it-still more out of 
balance. 

Mr. Meany. I would like to re- 
mind you, Mr. Goss, that in 1939, 
96 per cent of our gross national 
production was consumed here at 
home. Only 3.6 per cent went to 
the foreign market. Now, if we are 
going to approach this problem on 
the basis of the foreign workers’ 
standard of living, we must realize 
that we cannot have world pros- 
perity by pulling our standards 
down to his standard. The stand- 
ard of the foreign workers must 
gradually be raised if we are going 
to have world prosperity. 

Mr. Peakt. Mr. Meany, you and 
Mr. Goss have just come back from 
Mexico City and I wondered 
whether you could say whether the 
Economic Charter of the Americas 
that was adopted at the Mexico con- 
ference would help to promote that 
very goal, the raising of the stand- 
ards of workers in foreign coun- 
tries, at least as far as this hemi- 
sphere is concerned? 

Mr. Meany. Yes, with one defi- 
nite and vital provision. What we 
really said—and you must remem- 
ber that the Economic Charter of 
the Americas was introduced by the 
American delegation—what we 
really said to Latin America in that 
charter was that we were going to 
have hemispheric cooperation, in 
commerce and trade, to raise the 
standards of these other countries 
as fast as it is humanly possible to 
raise them. But the whole key to 
the success of the Economic Charter, 
which you must remember applies 
to this hemisphere, the whole key to 
this is prosperity here at home in the 
United States of America. If we 
can’t be prosperous here, there is 
not much chance of us helping the 
South American countries to achieve 
prosperity, and the key to our pros- 
perity is consumer purchasing power 
here at home. 

Dr. Scumipt. Mr. Meany, you 
expressed the fear that when the 
government disappears as the chief 
buyer we will have a collapse, but 
I would like to point out that, after 
all, the soldiers, when they come 
back, will earn something more than 
$50 a month, and we hope that taxes 
will be somewhat lower and, of 
course, the workers won’t have to 
suffer payroll deductions for war 
bond purchases, and all this will help 
to create purchasing power, it seems 
to me. 

Mr. Meany. Well, of course, we 
must bear this in mind: If the gov- 
ernment goes out of the market as 
the chief customer, 96 per cent of 
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our purchasing power must come 
from our workers here at home. 
Now, we mustn’t forget that when 
V-E Day comes you will find that 
workers who are now working 48 
to 50 to 60 hours a week are goin 

to be immediately cut back to 40 
hours a week. Millions of other 
workers will suffer unemployment. 
There will be no consumer purchas- 
ing power—not the volume that is 
needed—to buy these goods that we 
can produce. We can produce the 
maximum of consumer goods, but 
we cannot keep on producing unless 
we consume them here at home. 
We must consume them at home, 
and the way to consume them is to 
raise the hourly standard of wages. 

Mr. Goss. Mr. Meany, I am quite 
in accord with a good deal of what 
you say, but there is one phase of it 
that I would like to ask about. If 
wages go up, costs will go up, too; 
that is sure. Won't this be a direct 
cause of inflation? 

Mr. Meany. I do not agree that 
if wages go up costs must go up, 
too. During this war -we have in- 
creased our standard of production 
to the point where unit costs of pro- 
duction are constantly coming down. 
Let me point out this: In the full 
year 1944, the Regional War Labor 
Boards granted increases in 150,000 
voluntary cases. That is cases, not 
employes. Millions of employes were 
involved. In only one per cent of 
these cases did the companies say 
that they would request price relief. 

Mr. Peart. Mr. Meany, may I 
ask right there, isn’t that true be- 
cause of the fact that profits of many 
business concerns have gone up so 


Soldiers Value 


Frank P. Fenton, American Fed- 
eration of Labor director of organ- 
ization, has received a letter from a 
combat infantryman, Private First 
Class Walter L. Mitchell, which 
helps to clear up some of the mys- 
tery about what soldiers overseas 
think about organized labor. Mitch- 
ell, a former A. F. of L. organizer, 
has seen action against the Nazis. 

The letter, which comes from 
“somewhere in France,” follows: 

“After months of combat, in 
which I have experienced many of 
the horrors and terrors of modern 
warfare, comes a brief but welcome 
respite from foxholes in a twenty- 
four-hour rest camp, where again I 
thank God for watching over me. 

“It has been my privilege to dis- 
cuss the war, postwar, peace and 
home-front situations with GIs from 
all walks of life. GIs from union 








high during the war that they can 
afford to pay higher wages without 
increasing the costs of the product? 

Mr. Meany. Yes, that is 0, 
Chester Bowles reported to Con- 
gress ten days ago on profits. He 
submitted a chart of 1,910 leading 
industrial corporations which, in 
1936 to 1939, showed a $2,500,000,- 
000 yearly average profit. Those 
same companies today, those same 
1,910 companies, show an increase, 
in 1943, to $8,800,000,000 profit, 
which is a 243 per cent increase over 
the 1936-39 average. Those are the 
actual figures presented to Congress 
on March 8 by Chester Bowles. 

Dr. ScHMipT. Farmers say they 
need higher prices to buy the prod- 
uct of labor and labor says it must 
have higher wages to buy the prod- 
uct of the farmer. This looks like 
a kind of economic nonsense to me 
and I don’t quite understand my 
way through it. 

Mr. Goss. I would just like to 
put in, right there, that the amount 
of income that is going for food is 
the lowest of any item in history. 
Only 13 per cent of average income 
is now going for food. 

Mr. Peart. I think the answer to 
all those puzzles is production. If 
we can increase production, costs 
will be reduced by mass production 
both on the farm and in the factory. 

Mr. Meany. To get back to the 
question of inflation now, I think 
that we have been wise to fight in- 
flation. But we must remember that 
deflation and depression are just as 
much catastrophes as is inflation. 

Announcer. I am sorry, Mr. 
Meany, our time is up. 


Organization 


families, from non-union families, 
from union industries, from non- 
union and anti-union industries and 
Gls from the farm—all live and pray 
and fight for the day when they can 
return home and go back to work 
and live normally again. 

“These boys have all learned, the 
hard way, what organization means. 
They all know that only through 
united effort, unity of purpose and 
personal sacrifice can any objective 
be taken and held. 

“It is my belief, contrary to the 
anti-union propaganda at home, that 
our unions are safe from the threat 
of GI destruction. Instead of the 
predicted death for unions, there will 
be an influx of new, rugged and, at 
times, reckless blood which may 
prove hard to satisfy or control. 
Never will any serviceman forget 
that the best-organized outfit wins!” 
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POSTWAR PAR TV ERSHIP 


»» Labor and management agree 
cn a code for the maintenance 
of peace in American industry 
after the towel is thrown in 
by both the Germans and Japs. 


LABOR-management charter 
to promote industrial peace 
after the war was signed 

March 28 by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor; Philip Murray, C.I.O. chief, 
and Eric A, Johnston, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. At 
a joint press conference the three 
men made it known that their action 
was the result of their firm convic- 
tion that an essential for maximum 
production and peacetime prosperity 
was a minimum of strife and sus- 
picion. Present at the conference were George Meany, 
A. F. of L. secretary-treasurer, and Robert J. Watt, 
A. F. of L, international representative. 

Calling for a “practical partnership” of labor and 
business, the charter sets up a seven-point plan and a 
national labor-management policy-making committee to 
iron out difficulties in industrial relations. 

Based on a mutual recognition of each other’s pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities, the charter sets forth 
these guides and objectives for management and labor: 

> Encouragement of productive efficiency and tech- 
nological advancement with a view to, steadily improv- 
ing standards of living. 

> Recognition of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively without hindrances. 

> Cooperation in protection of the individual against 
involuntary unemployment and the hazards of old age 
and physical impairments. 

> Respect for the rights of private property. 

> Recognition of management’s right to manage. 

> Increased foreign trade and reasonable assistance 
to other countries. 

> Establishment of an international security organiza- 
tion and a national-business-labor committee to promote 
better understanding at home. 

The charter calls for establishment of a committee 
of fifteen or twenty who will seek “to promote an under- 
standing and sympathetic acceptance of this code of 
principles and will propose such national policies as 
will advance the best interest of our nations.” 

Twelve members of the committee have been desig- 
nated, as follows: 

For labor—Mr. Green, Mr. Murray, Mr. Meany, 
Mr. Watt, R. J. Thomas, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.O., and Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, C.I.O. 
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Harris and Ewing 


At table together—William Green, Eric Johnston, Philip Murray 


For industry—Mr. Johnston, Henry J. Kaiser, Paul 
G. Hoffman, president, the Studebaker Corporation ; 
Otto A. Seyferth, president of West Michigan Steel 
Foundries, Muskegon, Michigan; E. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron; J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown-Zellerbach, 
San Francisco. 

President Green, addressing the newspapermen, 
pointed out that through the new document “the area. 
of controversy is reduced.” 

“The area of agreement is increased,” he said. “I 
feel confident that labor and management throughout 
this nation will subscribe wholeheartedly and accept 
this code of principles without reservation.” 

The A. F. of L. leader said the charter was not 
perfect and would not eliminate strikes altogether, 
but it would tend to reduce the number of strikes. 

“We can substitute cooperation and understanding 
for bitterness and strife,” Mr. Green declared. 

What was regarded as a rather sizable fly in the 
ointment was the non-participation of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. The N.A.M.’s member- 
ship includes the mightiest industrialists in the nation, 
many of whom have been notoriously hostile to or- 
ganized labor in past years. 

The document will become binding when approved 
by the executive bodies of the A. F. of L., the C.I.O. 
and the Chamber. It is expected that the charter will 
be considered by the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
at its next regular meeting. 

Following announcement of the signing of the agree- 
ment, President Roosevelt told a White House news 
conference that he was “very pleased.” He lauded 
the charter as a move for “the full employment of 
labor and capital under our system of free competitive 
enterprise when hostilities cease.” 
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Yews and Comment 





HE INTERNATIONAL Labor Relations Com- 

mittee of the American Federation of Labor, 

meeting in Washington the middle of last 
month, issued a warning against dictation by any 
international trade union gathering to the United 
States government on the conduct of America’s 
foreign relations. Comprising the committee which 
issued the statement were A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
Vice-President Matthew Woll, President William J. 
McSorley of the International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers, President E. E. Milliman of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and 
Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. international representa- 
tive. Text of the statement follows: 


The American Federation of Labor joined the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions in 1937 following 
negotiations initiated by the International Federation of 
Trade Unions early in 1936. We accepted the responsibili- 
ties of membership under the constitution and policies of 
that organization, which are binding upon its members 
unless and until changed by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and which restrict membership to a single 
free trade union organization from each country. The 
International Federation of Trade Unions today repre- 
sents the vast majority of workers throughout the world 
who are members of free and bonafide labor unions, num- 
bering about 22 million. 

The American Federation of Labor has consistently 
maintained that the workers under any system of economic 
and political freedom have common interests which can 
best be served by unity of their labor unions in a single 
national federation. The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly sought to achieve organic unity of labor 
unions in the United States in order that maximum prog- 
ress may be achieved. We have also maintained that the 
primary function of labor unions must be concentrated in 
the economic field of collective bargaining. 

Sir Walter Citrine, as general secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, invited the American Federation 
of Labor to participate in a “purely exploratory and con- 
sultative” world trade union conference in London. We 
declined the invitation because the British Trades Union 
Congress had no right to supersede the authority of the 
I.F.T.U. in convening a world conference and because the 
invitations were addressed to some organizations which are 
not free trade unions, to others which are government- 
dominated, to many which are dual in character, destruc- 
tive in purpose and which fail to recognize the need of 
domestic trade union unity. 

While Sir Walter Citrine urged that the conference 
would be “purely exploratory and consultative,” the steps 
taken at the recent so-called World Trade Union Con- 
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ference indicate that the delegates at least attempted to 
create a continuing organization and on behalf. of the 
unborn organization issued many sweeping declarations, 
While Citrine had argued that the I.F.T.U. could not 
properly call a conference to consider effective prosecu- 
tion of the war because it included trade unions which 
were neutral and enemy countries, the recent conference 
embraced on its Continuation Committee unions of every 
character which sent delegates and even some mushroom 
organizations of dubious character in ex-enemy countries 
which were not even represented at the meeting. 


The most striking defect, however, is the lack of unity 
in the composition of the conference. The labor organiza- 
tions of the Soviet Union, for example, can hardly be de- 
scribed as performing the same function as labor unions in 
representative democracies practicing the system of indi- 
vidual initiative, private ownership and freedom of speech, 
press, worship and association. To recognize that fact is 
not an act of hostility to our Russian allies. It is a simple 
matter of intellectual honesty. It is like trying to merge 
the English language with the Russian. The mixture 
would be neither intelligible nor useful to those who speak 
either language. 


The American Federation of Labor believes that the 
essentially political character of the activities of the so- 
called World Trade Union Conference is another sound 
reason for our non-participation. 

We believe, however, that American labor unions have an 
obligation to participate in the framing of the peace as 
advisers to the national delegation of the United States. We 
also believe that labor of all other countries should have like 
recognition at the peace table. We believe that American 
labor should be accorded representation in an advisory capac- 
ity to our United States delegates to the San Francisco meeting. 

We emphatically do not believe that any international trade 
union gathering should undertake to dictate to the United 
States government and the United States workers on the con- 
duct of our foreign relations anywhere or at any time. This 
last is a duty constitutionally entrusted to the President of the 
United States, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


As citizens we have a right and duty to express our 
views to our President, but to negotiate with the citizens 
of other nations on the terms of international political and 
economic commitments goes far beyond the legitimate 
functions of trade unions or the privileges of citizenship. 

Therefore, the American Federation of Labor will de- 
cline to commit itself to any “manifesto” which may be 
issued on behalf of the so-called World Trade Union 
Conference. 

The American Federation of Labor will participate in 
the next scheduled Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in September, 1945, at which time 
the duly accredited representatives of bonafide free trade 
unions which practice labor unity will determine what 
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wrse should be taken by the only existing international 
hor union organization. 






* 
ail Results of Inter-American Parley 


The International Labor Relations Committee of 
e American Federation of Labor heartily endorsed 
he accomplishments of the recent Inter-American 
onference held at Mexico City. The following state- 
nt was issued: 

The American Federation of Labor heartily endorses 
e accomplishments of the Inter-American Conference 
» Problems of War and Peace, and commends to the 
hmerican people the able and farsighted contributions of 
he non-partisan delegation which represented the United 
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bternational conference before faced so many or such 
ficult problems. Seldom has there been a greater need 
r courageous contribution in coping with common ob- 
tacles. Only recently had decades of exploitation given 
ay to a consistent Good Neighbor policy. Yet the nations 
{the Americas which met at the Castle of Chapultepec 
rated powerful machinery for hemisphere security and 
conomic progress. 

The American Federation of Labor, which was repre- 
nted at the conference by Secretary-Treasurer George 
feany, pays deserved tribute to the distinguished dele- 
ation from the executive and legislative branches of our 
overnment and particularly to Secretary of State Edward 
. Stettinius, Jr., and the capable Assistant Secretaries 
{ State, William L. Clayton and Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
ach of whom utilized to the fullest extent the services of 
he labor, management and agricultural advisers. 

The Act of Chapultepec, adopted unanimously by the 
epresentatives of twenty American nations, provides for 
aited action in accordance with constitutional processes 
)prevent or defeat aggression against a member nation. 
conomic and military sanctions 
re to be provided against any 
puld-be warmaker. The Act of 
Chapultepec applies, in effect, the 
nndamental policy of free trade 
mions and of traditional Ameri- 
anism against any aggressors. 
Ve commend the Act of Chapul- 
epec as a sound and essential 
American doctrine to which the 
American Federation of Labor has 
lng and loyally subscribed. 

The rights of workers to join 
together in unions and to bargain 
wllectively with employers is en- 
dorsed in the tenth principle set 
orth in the Economic Charter of 
the Americas, in which the twenty 
American nations pledged appro- 
priate steps to realize the objec- 
ves set forth in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization’s Dec- 
aration of Philadelphia. The 
American Federation of Labor 
tas long asked that these rights 
be assured to the workers of every 
mation. We pay our sincere re- 
spects to the national delegations 
which have pledged their common 
efforts to win prosperity for all 
heople through maximum efforts 
f private initiative and economic 
cooperation, 
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The Inter-American Conference has provided a basis of 
equitable treatment for all to assure economic growth of 
each nation and to bring about rising levels of living to the 
peoples of every participating nation. With intelligent 
and practical judgment, the conference has provided a 
basis whereby our nation has become a real partner in 
inter-American enterprise to share the burdens and the 
fruits of common effort. 

The enjoyment of the benefits afforded by the Economic 
Charter will depend on the organization of workers into 
effective trade unions. We hope to help in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. 


Convention Resolution Commended 


The American Federation of Labor is gratified at 
the reception accorded the resolution adopted by the 
A. F. of L. convention at New Orleans last November, 
in which the Federation expressed its earnest desire 
to cooperate with labor unions of Latin America and 
urged the convocation at an early date of a hemi- 
sphere trade union conference. Numerous letters 
commending the convention’s action have reached 
A. F. of L. headquarters during the past few months. 
The text of the resolution was made known to Latin 
American labor through the medium of the Federa- 
tion’s Noticiario Obrero Norteamericano, Spanish- 
language ‘“clipsheet” now in its second year. 


e 
North-South Trade Union Ties Developing 


Increasing interest in the setup and functioning of 
American trade unions is being manifested by the 
officers and members of Latin American labor organ- 
izations. At their request, copies of the journals of 
A. F. of L.-affiliated international unions now go 
“south of the border” every month. In addition, 
there is a growing interchange of letters between 
Latin American labor and A. F. of L. unions. 





Acme 


George Meany (right) and J. G. Luhrsen, of rail labor, at Mexico City. 
They were with the United States delegation, serving in advisory roles 
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To Promote Human Well-Being 


A Further Report on the Mexico City Con ference 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


AST month Mr. Meany de- 
scribed the great achievements 
of the Mexico City Confer- 

ence in relation to the security of 

the hemisphere, and the principles 
of inter-American cooperation in 
economic matters agreed to in the 

Economic Charter of the Americas. 

The labor provisions of that char- 
ter, as stated by Mr. Meany, one of 
the three advisers in the United 
States delegation representing or- 
ganized labor, constitute “the very 
foundation upon which the edifice 
of advancement of labor in the demo- 
cratic way must be erected.” 

In other resolutions the confer- 
ence went into much greater detail 
as to labor standards and safeguards, 
social security and social services— 
using that term in its broad- 
est sense. It was the privi- 
lege of the writer to partici- 
pate with the advisers on 
the United States delega- 
tion representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Railway 
Labor Executives Associa- 
tion and the National 
Farmers Union, as well as 
with those responsible for 
inter-American health ac- 
tivities, in developing pro- 
posals on these subjects 
which were included in res- 
olutions proposed to the 
conference by the United 
States delegation. These 
proposals received the 
wholehearted support of 
the entire delegation. 

Our work in these fields 
was greatly advanced by 
the decision, made on the 
initiative of representatives 
of other American repub- 
lics, to set up a Committee 
on Social Questions coordi- 
nate with a committee on 
economic questions under 
the Committee on Postwar 
Economic and Social Prob- 
lems. The Committee on 
Social Questions had out- 4& 
standing leadership from 
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the chairman, Dr. Joao Carlos Vital 
of the Department of Labor of Bra- 
zil, and the reporter, the Honorable 
Victor Andrade, Ambassador from 
Bolivia to the United States, an ex- 
pert in matters pertaining to labor 
and social security. 

The importance attached to inter- 
American cooperation in matters 
pertaining to social security and so- 
cial welfare is indicated by the char- 
acter of the resolutions introduced 
by various delegations and consid- 
ered by the committee. These in- 
cluded far-reaching proposals by 
Brazil relating to measures for 
human betterment and human wel- 
fare; important proposals on labor 
and social security introduced by the 
Dominican Republic and Mexico, 
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which were considered together 
with similar proposals from some of 
the other countries; health resolu- 
tions introduced by Mexico, Brazil 
and the United States; and resolu- 
tions on women and children in- 
troduced by Mexico. 

All these documents were care- 
fully studied and fully debated, in 
subcommittees and full committee, 
and resulted in five declarations or 
resolutions which were adopted by 
the conference and made a part of 
the Final Act. The reporter, Dr. 
Andrade, did a notable piece of 
work in developing a comprehensive 
report on labor, social security and 
social welfare from material sub- 
mitted by Brazil, the Dominican 
Republic, Mexico and the United 
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Too many people in our hemisphere are living in unspeakable squalor 
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States. This document, entitled 
“Declaration of Social Principles of 
America,” deserves to be ranked 
with the Economic Charter of the 
Americas as one of the major state- 
ments of the conference. 

The Declaration of Social Prin- 
ciples of America contains four in- 
troductory paragraphs, eleven decla- 
rations of a somewhat general char- 
acter and ten more detailed recom- 
mendations. The eleven declara- 
tions are quoted in full: 

The Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace declares: 

) That it recognizes and pro- 
claims that man must be the center 
of interest of all efforts of peoples 
and governments. 

(2) That the failure of any nation 
to adopt just and humane labor con- 
ditions is an obstacle in the path of 
other nations which desire to comply 
with that indispensable principle. 

(3) That the family, as a social 
unit, is a fundamental institution, it 
being necessary that the state take 
measures to assure the family moral 
stability, its economic improvement and 
its social welfare. 

4) That poverty, malnutrition, 
sickness and ignorance are lamen- 
table and transitory situations of 
human life, and that the American 
nations will undertake to combat 
them energetically and decisively. 

5) That the conditions of poverty, 
infirmity and lack of culture under 
which a part of the populations of the 
Latin American countries has lived 
because of adverse factors must be 
overcome or resolved for the sake 
of the rehabilitation of the American 
community. To attain such an end, 
the sincere and firm collaboration of 
all the countries of the continent is 
indispensable, particularly those 
which have attained higher levels of 
economic and financial capacity. 

) That, from a general point of 
“am the state should supervise and 
aid social and economic initiative, 
encouraging private action to cooper- 
ate for the realization of these pur- 
poses. Since education, public health 
and social assistance and welfare 
are effective means for achieving a 
rise in the standard of living, the at- 
tention of all the American nations 
will be focused upon these services. 

(7) That the American nations con- 
sider ,access to articles essential to 
life, such as adequate food, health- 
ful housing and clothing, constitutes 
a service which must be stimulated 
by the governments, and also carried 
on in a supplementary way whenever 
private activity does not succeed in 
meeting the fundamental needs of the 
peoples and whenever the laws and 
economic policy of each country per- 
mit. 

(8) That the American nations 
agree that labor conditions with re- 
spect to remuneration, hours and con- 
ditions of work must be attended to 
with special care and, in any event, 
in such a manner that the well-being 
and prerogatives essential to human 
dignity are guaranteed. 

(9) That the nations of the conti- 
nent are determined that they will in 
this way encourage the vital eco- 
nomic, moral and social rehabilitation 
of the American peoples, evaluating 
them as human beings, increasing 
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their capacity to work and broad- 
ening their consuming power, in 
order that they may enjoy a life 
that is better, happier and more 
useful to humanity. 

(10) That it is further recog- 
nized that, although the outlays 
which social welfare services re- 
quire represent a charge on the 
econemy of the countries, they will 
result in effective improvement of 
labor output, economic production 
and living standards in general. 

(11) That the American na- 
tions reiterate the necessity for 
ratifying the principles adopted at 
the various [nternational Labor 
Conferences and express their de- 
sires that these standards of so- 
cial right, inspired by lofty con- 
siderations of humanity and jus- 
tice, will be incorporated in the 
legislation of all the nations of 
the continent. 


The recommendations in- 
cluded in the Declaration of So- 
cial Principles of America be- 
gin by urging the adoption in 
all the American republics, as a 
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terest, of social legislation pro- jg still kept in virtual peonage 


tecting the working population 
and furnishing guarantees and 
rights, on a scale not lower than in- 
dicated in the conventions and rec- 
ommendations of the International 
Labor Organization, at least on cer- 
tain specified points. These items 
include a minimum living wage, 
other labor standards, social se- 
curity, industrial safety and com- 
pensation and insurance for occupa- 
tional risks, welfare and assistance 
services, including housing, nutri- 
tion and preventive and curative 
medicine; and recognition of the 
right of workers to organize, the 
tight of collective bargaining and 
‘the right to strike. 

It is recommended that the gov- 
ernments of the American republics 
incorporate in their legislation prin- 
ciples which establish that the mini- 
mum wage shall be sufficient to 
meet the normal requirements of 
the worker, considering him as the 
head of the family, and shall be suffi- 
ciently flexible to be adapted to ris- 
ing prices and to protect and in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
worker, in harmony with changing 
conditions and with greater effi- 
ciency in production and resulting 
decrease in unit costs. 

All the American republics are 
urged to support the Permanent In- 
ter-American Committee on Social 
Security, of which Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer is chairman, and to appoint 
the members of the committee, which 
is entrusted with responsibility, un- 
der these resolutions, for making 
certain studies relating to the de- 
velopment of facilities and services 
for medical care. 

Other recommendations relate to 


the investment of social security 
funds, the development of public 
works and popular housing as meas- 
ures to combat unemployment, the 
extension of free public education 
and the campaign against illiteracy, 
and the interchange of social se- 
curity information and_ technical 
services. 

The final recommendation is to 
the effect that the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee be entrusted 
with the preparation of an “Inter-- 
American Charter of Social Guar- 
antees,” collaborating with the In- 
ternational Labor Office and taking 
into account the agreements and 
recommendations of the latter and 
the social legislation of the Ameri- 
can countries. This charter is to be 
submitted for consideration and ap- 
proval by the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, 
which is to be held at Bogota. 

A resolution on social questions, 
proposed by the United States dele- 
gation and accepted by the confer- 
ence, calls upon the Inter-American 
Technical Economic Conference 
which is to be held in Washington 
this summer to give special atten- 
tion to questions of a social char- 
acter, enumerating a number of 
subjects. These include basic social 
objectives of national and_inter- 
American policy, measures for con- 
serving the family and promoting its 
welfare, methods of exchange of in- 
formation among the American re- 
publics on earnings and conditions 
of employment in all occupations, 
housing, nutrition, public health and 
education in relation to the social 
welfare of all the people, and espe- 
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cially the extent to which these pro- 
grams are available to people in 
isolated agricultural and industrial 
communities; development of inter- 
American scholarships for workers 
and for professional students, meth- 
ods of making effective the resolu- 
tions of this conference on social 
questions and development of serv- 
ices to children and youth. En- 
couragement and further develop- 
ment of inter-American activities in 
these fields is recommended. 

The resolution on health recites 
the importance of health in the ful- 
fillment of the responsibilities of 
citizenship, the effective exercise of 
democracy and the stability and eco- 
nomic development of the Western 
Hemisphere. Improvement of health, 
it affirms, is basic to economic de- 
velopment and to improvement in 
standards of living and productivity. 
The cooperative health programs 
carried out through national and 
international organizations such as 
the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the work of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau, carried on 
for more than forty years, are cited. 
It is recommended that the Ameri- 
can governments give primary at- 
tention to health problems and in- 
crease mutual aid in all aspects of 
health and medical care. Three rec- 
ommendations relate to the recog- 
nition and strengthening ot the work 
of the Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. 

The Charter for Women and 
Children calls for the ratification or 
putting into effect of prior agree- 
ments and recommendations con- 
cerning women, children and the 
family ; national studies of the prob- 
lems and the vocational and profes- 
sional opportunities of women in 
the postwar period; establishment 
of sections devoted to women and 
children in national departments of 
health, labor and social welfare, 
these sections to be directed by 
qualified women or administered 
with their full cooperation; and, 
lastly, a broad study of all aspects 
of family life and the problems of 
women and children, as well as the 
opportunities, services and protec- 
tion available to them, to be con- 
ducted and reported to a future con- 
ference by the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, in cooperation 
with the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Child- 
hood and other interested interna- 
tional organizations. 

Another resolution calls for a 
study by the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, in cooperation with the Pan- 
American Union and other interna- 
tional organizations, of the ways in 
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which the American republics can 
assist in providing care and oppor- 
tunities for European children with- 
out homes and in dire circumstances. 

The application of the principles 
enunciated in these resolutions con- 
stitutes a challenge to the people of 
all the American republics. That 
they are more than words is testified 
to by the increasingly comprehen- 
sive programs of social security 
which are being put into effect in 
the American republics, the ad- 
vances in labor organization and la- 
bor legislation, and the spirit of the 
conference which represents the con- 
viction on the part of many people 
in all the Americas that the ultimate 
aim of all political and economic 
policy is the welfare of the citizen. 

Concrete evidence of accomplish- 
ment in these fields was presented 
to the delegates in Mexico City 
through various examples of social 
progress in Mexico. Outstanding 
among these was the festival to cele- 
brate the completion of the first stage 
in the national campaign against 
illiteracy. This was held in the Na- 
tional Stadium on the first Sunday 
of the conference. Under Mexican 
law every Mexican citizen who can 
read is obliged to teach a citizen who 
cannot read. Lesson material is 
provided by the government and 
the newspapers contain large adver- 
tisements telling people exactly 
where to go to get this material, 
calling upon them to enlist in this 
crusade against ignorance. 


In the National Stadium the 
school children of the Federal Dis. 
trict and other cities, through songs, 
dances and physical’ exercises, gaye 
inspiring evidence of the spirit which 
animates the Mexican people. Floats 
showing the varied conditions under 
which the teaching of illiterates js 
being conducted had such phrases 
as: 
“To educate an illiterate is to 
create a citizen,” “to educate is to 
redeem,” “to learn is an obligation, 
to instruct is a duty.” 

The two women advisers in the 
United States delegation, Honor- 
able Edith Nourse Rogers and the 
writer, had the privilege of speak- 
ing to a large gathering of women 
representatives of various labor and 
farm organizations. These organi- 
zations are also carrying on exten- 
sive campaigns of education and 
training. for their members. In 
health and social welfare work as 
well as in education, Mexico is 
making marked progress. The chil- 
dren’s hospital, in the facilities pro- 
vided, is the equal of any in North 
America. Health centers are under 
construction and child health and 
child welfare work is carried on in 
eighteen small centers in Mexico 
City. It is recognized that improve- 
ment in the nutrition and health of 
the people and universal popular 
education constitute the foundation 
upon which all measures of eco- 
nomic and social advancement must 
be erected. 


tums from the Othor Gmericas 


CHILE 
There are now 1,524 legally rec- 
ognized labor unions in Chile, with 
a total membership of 230,000. More 
than half of all union membership 
is found in mining, textiles, trans- 
portation and transportation equip- 
ment. 
e 
Living costs have risen almost 20 
per cent during the past year, ac- 
cording to the Chilean Bureau of 
Statistics. Rent has trebled in three 
years. Wage-earners are protesting 
emphatically. Effective price con- 
trol and the construction of low-rent 
housing are demanded. 


NICARAGUA 
Intervention by President Anas- 
tasio Somoza and the granting of 
an increase in hourly wages have 
brought an end to the strike of 
teamsters and tractor operators em- 
ployed in the construction of the 

Inter-American Highway. 


VENEZUELA 
A.threatened strike in the eastern 
oil fields has been averted as the 
result of an agreement reached by 
the Petroleum Workers Union and 
the El Tigre Workers Union with 
the Mene Grande Oil Company 
(Gulf), the Caribbean Oil Company 
(Shell) and the Creole Petroleum 

Corporation (Standard). 


BRAZIL 

Growth of consumer cooperatives 
is being fostered by the government. 
One measure which has been par- 
ticularly effective in promoting the 
establishment of new cooperatives 
was the Decree Law of February, 
1944, which modified the coopera- 
tive law of October, 1943. 


CUBA 
Dock workers throughout the 
island have asked President Grau 
San Martin for a 40 per cent in- 
crease for the loading of sugar. 
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MINVESOTA LABOR 
teil 


By ORLIN FOLWICK 


Ys 





N THE theory that, so long 
O as the public is going to talk 
about organized labor, it 
might as well get some of the facts 
to discuss instead of the half-truths 
now being fed to it, the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor has en- 
tered the public relations field to 
court more kindly attention from 
the general public. 

It has had in operation for a 
little over a year now a public re- 
lations division. Its duty is to pre- 
sent Minnesota labor’s story to the 
press, radio and other channels of 
public information. 

We're aiming to get the public 
to talk about us—favorably. We're 
going to repeat our story over and 
over again, just as does a merchan- 
diser with a good product he wants 
the public to keep buying. ‘ 

Labor has been the victim of a 
had press for many years, largely, I 
think, because it has kept silent when 
it should have spoken and talked 
too much when it should have been 
silent. The result of this consist- 
ently bad press has been that actions 
for which labor has had perfect jus- 
tification have been misunderstood 
by the public. 

In Minnesota, which is predomi- 
nantly rural, attacks on labor have 
been singularly successful for years. 
Equipped with well-financed pub- 
licity departments, anti-labor groups 
flooded the press of the state with 
stories about this or that alleged 
iniquity until the average farmer 
became capable of believing organ- 
ized labor guilty of almost anvthing. 

This was the picture a year ago 
when the Minnesota State Feder- 
ation of Labor decided the time was 
at hand to do something. Action 
along public relations lines was or- 
dered. 


April, 1945. 


The first step in our program was 
to prove to the farmers and city 
people who constitute the public 
that the members of labor unions 
are decent, everyday people like 
their neighbors. We showed that 
trade unionists want to own their 
homes and raise families, that they 
pay taxes and go to church, that 
there are service flags in their parlor 
windows, that they buy war bonds, 
donate blood and are wondering 
about the future. Our point, in 
short, was that union people were 
good, steady Americans not notice- 
ably different from their neighbors. 

We then went on to point out 
that union people depended entirely 
on their wages for their livelihood. 
When jobs were plentiful and wages 
up, they were good customers at 
the corner store as well as down- 
town. But when wages tumbled, 
they couldn’t buy anything beyond 
the bare necessities. That made 
them an economic factor to be con- 
sidered in anyone’s future planning. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture provided us with con- 
siderable material to back up this 
viewpoint. Tucked away in its an- 
nual reports are figures on the per 
capita consumption of various foods 
—beef, pork, butter, milk, cheese, 
vegetables and others. I don’t know 


who ever looks at these figures out- 


side the government statisticians and 
economists. 

Nevertheless, these figures took 
on a romantic interest because of 
the story that they told. It was 
necessary only to look back at de- 
pression consumption and compare 
those figures with 1942. When 
jobs were scarce and wages down, 
the consumption of food showed a 
comparable curve-down. Then, in 
1942, when nearly every one had a 





job and wages were up, consump- 
tion figures jumped upward. Here, 
then, was something concrete to tell 
the farmers about city wage-earners. 

The place to tell that story, we 
decided, was in the rural news- 
papers—the weeklies that are kept 
in the kitchen of the farm homes for 
days after their arrival. We evolved 
a simple style of ad, one that used 
enough space to be noticed but not 
enough to be ostentatious, with a 
catchy head and a story built to 
fit it. 

Once the formula was found, 
preparation of the ads became a 
comparatively simple procedure. 
Knowing the per capita consump- 
tion of a particular food item, we 
could project the consumption for 
all families associated with the Min- 
nesota Federation of Labor, and 
thereby build up our picture. 

For instance: 

The Department of Agriculture 
showed that the per capita consump- 
tion of milk in 1943 was 192 quarts; 
ten years previously it had been 152 
quarts. By multiplying the per 
capita consumption by our member- 
ship in Minnesota, we arrived at a 
figure of 91,000,000 quarts con- 
sumed by our people in Minnesota. 
Other sources showed us how long 
the train would be to carry that 
milk—more than 100 miles! Ob- 
viously, the farmer who produced 
milk should be impressed. 

The figures showed a per capita 
consumption of beef of 66 pounds 
in 1942 and 46 pounds in 1932. 
Simple arithmetic brought the fig- 
ures up to a herd of 52,000 cattle 
devoured by Minnesota Federation 
of Labor people in one year. Dol- 
lars in the farmer’s pocket ! 

In bringing the figures to a con- 
clusion we use a slogan reminding 
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the farmer: “Better Wages for 
Workers Mean Better Incomes for 
Farmers.” 

These ads, worked into a series 
of sixteen, are currently running in 
about eighty of Minnesota’s 425 
rural newspapers. Because of lim- 
ited funds, we had to make a se- 
lection of papers. This was done 
with the aid of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association. The intent is to 
keep the ads floating about so that 
eventually they will have appeared 
in practically all of the 
rural papers in the 
state, 

Browsing about the 
office of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 
in Minneapolis pro- 
ducedanother welcome 
bit of news. On hand 
here was an unpub- 
licized report of the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the manu- 
facturing and distribu- 
tion costs of farm ma- 
chinery, among a 
number of other com- 
modities. 

In Minnesota, as in 
any other agricultural 
state, farm imple- 
ments and machinery 
are an important part 
of the daily economic 
life of those who live 
on the land. Year by 
year the farmer has 
been paying a higher 
and higher price for 
his cultivators, plows, 
engines, cream sepa- 
rators, manure spread- 
ers, binders, etc. The 
excuse he’s been given 
is that labor costs 
have risen; hence the 
price of the machine 
has had to go up. 

The Federal Trade 
Commission report 
gave this story a defi- 
nite setback. It showed 
that labor’s portion of the price the 
farmer pays for his machines ranged 
from 5.9 per cent to 14 per cent. 
The general average of labor cost 
in all the machines, was 8.8 per cent. 
That is, of every $100 spent by the 
farmer, labor got $8.80. Labor and 
materials together accounted for less 
than 40 per cent of the total cost. 
The rest went for factory overhead, 
sales and promotion expense, manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ margins, cash 
discounts, etc. 

These facts have been developed 
into a series of ads showing that 
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Tell your friends to listen. 


labor’s share of the money the 
farmer spends for implements and 
machines is the third lowest item in 
the cost. 

Now the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor is preparing a 
series on the union label, using 
replicas of various A. F. of L. labels. 
These ads will explain what the 
labels mean to the worker and the 
buying public, stressing the fact that 
they mean acceptable conditions to 
the worker and assurance of qual- 


New Radio Series 
Will Dramatise 
Seabee Feats 


The American Federation of Labor will 
pay honor to the Seabees of the United 
States Navy in a new series of thirteen 
weekly radio programs, to be titled “Build- 
ers of Victory,” opening April 7 over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. About 80 
per cent of the Seabees are members of 
A. F. of L. unions—chiefly in the building 
and metal trades. 


Outstanding episodes of Seabee accom- 
plishments in all theaters of war will be 
told in dramatized form in the new series 
of programs. 


Tune in at-3:45 P.M. (EWT) on Satur- 
day, April 7, and every Saturday thereafter. 





ity workmanship to the consumer. 

The next activity—and this is as 
far as the advertising program has 
been planned—is to take up fights 
for the good of all America in which 
organized labor played a leading 
part, such as the struggles for free 
public schools, women’s suffrage, 
the eight-hour day, safety laws, 
workmen’s compensation and build- 
ing codes. A powerful story can 
be told on each one of these subjects. 

The fruits of the Minnesota pub- 
lic relations program are slow in 
developing. Editors who have lived 


This promises 
to be one of the most thrilling—eadio pro- 
grams ever aired by any labor organization. 


for years in an atmosphere not very 
friendly to organized labor can’t be 
expected to change their views over- 
night. But here and there an editor 
comments editorially on the ads, re- 
minding his readers that, after all, 
the city wage-earners are customers 
who should not be regarded as 
enemies. I believe that it won't be 
too long before many of the editors 
will see the picture from our view- 
point. 

In addition to this program, we 
in Minnesota are turn- 
ing out news stories 
for publication in the 
rural press. Some of 
these we mimeograph 
and mail out our- 
selves; others we mail 
through the Minne- 
sota Editorial Associ- 
ation, which is being 
very helpful in getting 
our newspaper pro- 
gram under way. 
During the first year 
news stories beneficial 
to labor appeared in 
about 125 of the 
weekly and daily pa- 
pers in the state. Con- 
sidering the fact that 
the rural weeklies 
never printed favor- 
able labor news before, 
the acceptance of our 
news items by roughly 
100 of them (we have 
thirty daily newspa- 
pers in the state) was 
a sizable forward step. 

The importance of 
having labor’s story 
appear in the rural 
newspapers cannot be 
stressed too much, In 
my days as a daily 
newspaper man I came 
into contact with coun- 
try editors regularly, 
and I know they have 
an unusually strong 
grip on their read- 
ers. Rural people feel 
that a news story or 
ad in the community weekly has 
the approval of the editor himself. 

Minnesota labor has not done 
much in the radio field as yet. We 
have had two programs on a minor 
station. Our first was a “forum” 
type in which we sought to in- 
terest rural listeners just before 
noon in a program containing mu- 
sical numbers, rural news reports 
gathered by country editors, weather 
and crop news and short talks by 
prominent persons outside the labor 
movement. The other was a Sunday 
afternoon community sing program 
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featuring a church or school choir, 
with a four-minute labor discussion 
in the middle. One Sunday we told 
of Samuel Gompers’ contributions 
to America. Another we discussed 
wages. We've talked about labor’s 
contributions to the war effort and 
similar subjects. Our aim has been 
to show the radio listener that labor 
thinks of many things besides higher 
wages and shorter hours of work. 

One of our important activities in 
public relations has been the pub- 
lication of a newspaper for our men 
in the armed forces. We call it 
the Minnesota Federationist—Over- 
seas Edition. In it we print local 
union news, personals and a variety 
of material that union servicemen 
can use in discussions with their 
fellow fighters whenever the subject 
of labor comes up. 

Some of our ads and a few other 
little items about labor have been 
gathered into a pamphlet that we’re 
distributing to farm organizations, 
the Legislature, newspapers and 
others who wish to see it. 

We have also published some ads 
in local newspapers to present our 
view of anti-labor bills before the 
Legislature. Opposition lawmakers 


have used the ads as the basis of 
claims that we are attacking them. 
Anti-labor organizations have done 
the same thing. Editor-legislators 
have written editorials about this 
“new thing” in Minnesota politics. 
We are not attacking the legis- 
lators. Through these ads we 
merely ask them why they take the 
position they do against labor. 
When Minnesota labor’s public 
relations division was inaugurated it 
was scheduled to operate on a two- 
year basis, financed by a per capita 
tax of two cents per month. I feel 
the sum sought to be larger—three 
or even four cents a month. Radio 
time on good stations runs into 
money. To produce a listenable 
program requires talent, which is 
expensive. There is no law requir- 
ing the public to listen to any pro- 
gram, and unless the program is one 
that gets and holds their attention, 
listeners find it easy to turn it off. 
I believe that a regularly con- 
ducted radio program, with sprightly 
music, some comedy and a minimum 
of “plugging,” can do as much for 
the labor movement as for a re- 
spected commercial organization. 
Couple this with a newspaper ad- 


vertising campaign telling labor's 
story in an easy, light way, and I 
am sure the public will set its views 
on labor in a different manner. 

Labor has a lot of things to talk 
about—its production miracles, its 
participation in the actual fighting 
on all the battlefronts, its efforts to 
make America a prosperous, happy 
land after the war. We must keep 
that story pouring forth—not to 
ourselves but to the public at large. 
As we do so, public confidence in 
labor will be soundly established. 

One of the most important of 
modern tools is public relations. 
Labor’s need for this tool is prob- 
ably greater than that of any other 
element in our society. Have we 
the good sense to make full use of 
this most valuable implement? Or 
are we content to go on letting the 
enemies of trade unionism monop- 
olize the public’s eye and ear? Ef- 
fective, large-scale use of public re- 
lations techniques can win labor a 
place in public esteem far above 
any we have ever held in the past. 
Neglect or inadequate use of public 
relations in this, the public relations 
era, may take us perilously close 
to the brink of disaster, 


Keep Our Merchant Marine Strong 


By HARRY LUNDEBERG 


 poager is a theory among cer- 
tain big industrialists in this 
country that the United States is pri- 
marily an agricultural and industrial 
nation, so consequently we should 
not bother about an American mer- 
chant marine but should allow for- 
eign countries to make the money in 
shipping to give them the means to 
buy our goods. 

This is a selfish and shortsighted 
policy and does not hold water. This 
country must establish a permanent, 
first-class merchant marine, capable 
of carrying the large majority of 
America’s foreign trade, regardless 
of the ideas of individuals and re- 
gardless of thé ideas of other nations. 

Today approximately 200,000 
American seamen are manning 
American vessels. Some of these 
men went to sea before the war, and 
have gone to sea for a number of 
vears. Others have become sailors 
during the war and are now quali- 
fied seamen. A vast majority of 
these men who came into the mer- 
chant marine during this war are 
young men who never before worked 
in any other industry. Consequently, 
the merchant marine has become 
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their livelihood. They are not going 
to go back to work they never had 
before. Also, there will be thousands 
and thousands of men discharged 
from the Navy and Coast Guard and 
other branches of the armed forces 
who will want to go to sea. 

What are we, as a nation, going 
to do with these men? Are we just 
going to discard them? 

If we give ships to foreign nations, 
let us say to Britain, what happens 
then? Prior to the war British sea- 
men averaged approximately $50 per 
month, and that is a very high figure. 
A large percentage of English ships 
were manned by coolies from the 
Indies at the rate of approximately 
$10 a month in American money. 
A great number of Dutch ships were 
operated by Malayan crews for ap- 
proximately $15 per month. A large 
number of other nationalities’ ships, 
including British, were manned by 
Chinese seamen for low wages. 

Are we now going to give the for- 
eign countries American ships, built 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payers, for foreign ship operators 
and nations to use to exploit their 
seamen and thus use cheap labor to 


compete with American seamen and 
American operators ? , 

That does not jibe with the theory 
of brotherly love, which we hear so 
much about these days, and it would 
also mean the loss of jobs to thou- 
sands and thousands of American 
seamen. 

We should also think about the 
workers in America’s shipyards. 
With a big American merchant ma- 
rine there would be plenty of repair 
and drydock work for American 
shipyards, and it would relieve the 
unemployment which may become a 
fact after the war. We know that 
foreign operators seldom repair their 
ships or drydock them in American 
yards. 

Besides, every waterfront com- 
munity and seaport profits by a large 
American merchant marine, because 
the sale of equipment, supplies and 
food to the ships employs thousands 
and thousands of people. Foreign 
ships seldom purchase food or equip- 
ment in American ports. 

We urge Congress to do every- 
thing in its power to retain a large 
and powerful American merchant 
marine for the benefit of our country. 
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By F. STUART FITZPATRICK 


r | VHERE is an important new 
field of activity for the con- 
struction industry after the 

war which people should clearly un- 

derstand. This old and well estab- 
lished industry has an unparallelled 
opportunity to provide for an urgent 
civic need, which can pay for itself 
many times over. Here is a post- 

war activity which can become a 

source of useful employment as im- 

portant as any new industry we can 

imagine. 
What is this 
urgent civic need? 
It is to rebuild our cities so that 

people again will want to live in 
them, shop in them, work in them. 
The flight from the city, started be- 
fore the war and temporarily halted 
during it, will begin again with re- 
newed force as soon as peace arrives. 
Nothing less than a radical opera- 
tion on the physical form of the city 
is required to check this explosive 
and disorderly movement to the 
suburbs. Many cities face possible 
bankruptcy unless they can solve 
this civic problem. 


Streets Our Starting Point 


Let us for a moment regard the 
city in which we live as one huge 
plant, where all the people work and 
live. It is apparent that without 
streets all orderly movement in this 
huge plant would stop. Streets tie 
together the physical form of a city. 
‘They are the foundation network of 
the city’s plan. And that is where 
we must start with any realistic pro- 
gram to rebuild our cities. 

For the most part the streets are 
laid out in square blocks. They are 
not adapted to modern transporta- 
tion of either people or ‘material 
things. 

Everyone knows what happens, 
whether he is driving an automobile 
or riding in a street car or a bus, 
when he hits the city limits. Every- 


outstanding and 
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Rebuilding Our Citte 


Postwar Opportunity for the Construction Trades 


thing slows down to a stop-and- 
start movement through the city. 
A good horse and buggy on a free- 
way could beat the best modern ve- 
hicle tied up in this traffic conges- 
tion. 


One consequence is that people 
are avoiding the cities in increasing 
numbers. They are moving out to 
the suburbs to live, to shop and to 
play. And factories are tending to 
follow the same course. 

Further, there is no incentive to 
rebuild and provide modern housing 
and community facilities in large 
sections of the city, which as a result 
become blighted areas or slums. 
Things are permitted to go to ruin 
in districts which in many cases 
were once good neighborhoods. This 
is a serious problem for the cities. 
It is a social problem, because of the 
crime and disease which bad neigh- 
borhoods help breed. It is a finan- 
cial problem, because tax revenues 
decline. 


How can we cure this situation, 
and by curing it make the cities once 
again attractive to people? 


We will take Detroit as an ex- 
ample because a committee ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, with Lloyd 
B. Reid, city traffic engineer of that 
city, as chairman, has just issued a 
striking report. Prepared by a 
combination of highway, transit and 
city planning engineers, the report 
is called “Detroit Expressway and 
Transit Systém.” Other cities— 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
St. Louis, Washington and many 
more—have and are preparing en- 
gineering studies in this urban trans- 
portation field. 


An entirely new kind of highway 
is used, in the report of the Mayor’s 
committee, in replanning Detroit’s 
streets for after the war. While it 
is a main thoroughfare, the new type 
of highway is not simply a widening 
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take care of both public transit and 
the individual automobile. Its pur- 
pose is to make traffic congestion and 
excessive noise a thing of the past. 









Slum Elimination Encouraged 






Further, this modern highway is 
located so as to encourage the 
building of good neighborhoods in 
the places now occupied by slums 
and blighted areas. It does this by 
marking off old districts of the city 
in a clearcut way which will protect 
their future development as good 
neighborhoods. These new in-town 
neighborhoods can then be rebuilt 
and made as quiet and attractive as 
those in a good suburb. 

What will these proposed new ex- 
press and transit systems cost? Ob- 
viously, any such drastic improve- 
ment of the physical form of a city 
will have to be financed over @ 
period of years. The costs will vary 
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from one community to another. For 
some light on this all-important 
question we turn again to the De- 
troit report. 

Before doing so attention should 
be called to the recent important 
action of Congress in appropriating 
$500,000,000 a year for three years 
for highway construction. This must 
be matched on a 50-50 basis by the 
states. These federal-aid highway 
funds will not become available until 
the first postwar fiscal year. One 
hundred million, however, may be 
used now for making surveys and 
plans for construction and starting 
right-of-way acquisition. 

The expressway part, a little over 
thirty-four miles, of the proposed 
Detroit expressway and transit sys- 
tem is estimated to cost $131,400,- 
000, based on present-day building 
prices and the assessed values of pri- 
vate property required for right-of- 
way. This is an average of $1,373,- 
000 per mile for land and $2,447,000 
per mile for construction, or $3,820,- 
000 per mile for all costs, including 
incidental and marginal improve- 
ments, 

That is a lot of money. Where 
is it coming from? This is what 
the Detroit report says: 

“The federal highway law limits 
federal contributions to one-half for 
construction on each project, ex- 
clusive of right-of-way costs, of 
which the federal government’s 
share is restricted to one-third. The 
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Modern highways are urged as cure for fli 


maximum federal aid has been com- 
puted for each project in this pro- 
gram for both construction and 
right-of-way cost, and the net result 
is that the Public Roads Administra- 
tion can only contribute 44 per cent 
toward the whole $131,400,000 pro- 
gram. This would require twelve 
years of federal aid under the pres- 
ent legal formula and authorization 
to complete the program. The re- 
maining costs of each project ap- 
portioned on the city, county and 
state ratio of matching would pro- 
vide the rest of the funds in almost 
the exact amounts needed to carry 
out the schedule of constructing the 
expressways.” 

The estimated cost of the rapid 
transit features of the Detroit ex- 
pressway and transit system is 
$109,000,000. There are no federal 
aid highway funds available for this 
part of the proposed program, which 
leaves some unsettled questions 
which may be worked out only by 
extending the period of construction 
beyond -the twelve years recom- 
mended. 

Here is what the report says: 


“Of the total $109,000,000 rapid 


transit program, $2,300,000 would 
be financed from the sale of Detroit 
Street Railway bonds, $38,200,000 
from Rapid Transit Commission 
bonds and $28,000,000 by putting 
up equipment trust certificates sup- 
plemented by federal subsidy 
amounting to $40,500,000. 





ght from urban centers and to encourage slum removal 


, 


“Lack of federal subsidies would 
extend the program.” 

There will be other tools needed 
to make practicable the rebuilding 
of the present rundown and slum 
areas of cities. One of the most im- 
portant of these is power from the 
state legislatures to enable the city 
to assemble the land for an entire 
district, if necessary, for replanning 
and replatting, and then resale to 
the highest best bidder for rede- 
velopment in accordance with the 
community’s overall city plan. 

A number of states have passed 
urban redevelopment laws. The 
most recent of these, passed by the 
Legislature of Indiana and applying 
to Indianapolis, holds out perhaps 
the most promise of getting results. 

We must look to private enter- 
prise to rebuild the privately owned 
residences, stores, theaters and other 
needed facilities. The government’s 
part—and it is primarily a local gov- 
ernment responsibility, as the De- 
troit and other reports make clear— 
is to construct the physical plan for 
the new city. On the basis of recent 
experience with a modern highway 
development in metropolitan Wash- 
ington, it may be expected that pri- 
vate expenditures will greatly ex- 
ceed the expenditures of public 
funds, 

The new city can again become 
the center for many years of a much 
needed and important privately 
financed building and modernization 
activity. : 
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international union has a direct stake in 
this cause and should utilize its opportunity 
to make a substantial contribution to the 
Free Trade Union Fund.* 


Reconversion Policies 


LANS HAVE already been made for 

reconversion and disposal of surplus 
war property and have reached the stage 
where concern has centered on speed of ac- 
tion. We have given thought to capital for 
reconversion and cancellation of contracts. 
We are now planning to enable small busi- 
ness to get going again. We have plans for 
veterans—their rehabilitation, their educa- 
tion or reeducation, their restoration to jobs 
in which they have equities. 

But what of the workers who turned out 
war production and of those who kept our 
civilian economy functioning? How will 
they get out of crowded war production 
centers and back to former industries? Will 
the U.S. Employment Service be ready and 
able to get the right worker in every job 
available anywhere in the United States? 
As they stand by waiting for industries to 
reconvert, will workers be able to get unem- 
ployment compensation or will some be ex- 
pected to apply for doles? When industries 
are reconverted, what about wage rates and 
hours? 

Workers are now unable to manage their 
own welfare because collective bargaining 
is frozen—the most drastic measure taken 
in the name of anti-inflation. The freezing 
of collective bargaining has meant blocking 
the way to justice for labor, so that the wage 
rate no longer represents compensation in 
proportion to production per hour. This 
resulting injustice has been somewhat con- 
cealed by the amount in the pay envelope, 
increased by overtime and by War Labor 
Board gadgets and fringes, but the hourly 
wage rate is the standard on which the 
worker relies. 

Because our unions are prohibited from 
action and the government stubbornly main- 
tains the Little Steel formula, labor is con- 
fronted with a postwar situation of pay 
in terms of 1942 wage rates, with cost of 
living in terms of 1946 or 1947 prices. Prices 
obviously will go higher as indicated by two 
inflationary decisions of Congress—increase 


* 10 East Fortieth Street, New York City 16. Matthew Woll, 
chairman, 
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in the debt limit and reduction in the ratio 
of gold holdings to credit for Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

Our employers in general can afford to 
increase wage rates without asking for price 
increases. OPA recently released profits 
data showing earnings on net worth rang- 
ing up to 75 per cent, all of which workers 
helped to produce. Workers are entitled 
to a larger share. To deny workers their 
fair share increases industry’s profits un- 
justly. 

As a matter of justice and as prudent 
provision for the future, this phobia for 
freezing wage rates should end. 


Child Health Day 


ARTIME has made us acutely aware 

of the need of care for child health. 
Neglect results in physical handicaps that 
keep children from reaching full realiza- 
tion of capacities and bars them from shar- 
ing the full responsibilities of adult life. 

Child Health Day (May 1) will bring 
its regular opportunity for each and all to 
consider what can be done to provide better 
health for all children. 

The Federation’s suggestion is that every 
central labor union find out whether its 
local health department assures adequate 
health safeguards to all children as their 
birthright, followed by adequate school . 
health services by medical and dental physi- 
cians. During the war we have provided 
special services for the wives and children 
of servicemen. We cannot afford to discard 
this initial investment in national health, 
but we should use these experiences for the 
extension of health services to all mothers 
and children. 

Children are the greatest asset of any na- 
tion. America’s health program ought to 
begin by making available medical care and 
health services that will bring our children 
to a sound and healthy maturity. 

In addition, children need homes for the 
discipline and personal training that only 
parents can give; supplemented and enriched 
by the spiritual guidance of the family’s 
church. 

These are opportunities to which the chil- 
dren of a democracy have a right. 
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The Nation's Schools Need 
FINANCIAL HELP 





By SELMA BORCHARDT 


Vice-President, American Federation of Teachers 


VER three and a half million 

young men have been de- 

clared 4-F—physically unfit 
for military service. Millions more 
are unfit for service because they 
are not functionally literate. 

And there are lots more—girls 
and boys—who have not been ade- 
quately or properly equipped to be 
good citizens in our democracy. This 
is no fault of these boys and girls, 
or of their families. It is no fault 
ot their schools. It is the fault of 
those who haven’t made it possible 
for America’s public schools to Go 
fully the great job they are supposed 
to do. It is the fault of those who 
haven’t “serviced” youth, so that 
every youth may serve himself and 
the common good. 


Some States Are Poor 

We simply have not given all boys 
and girls in America a fair chance 
to get a start in life. New York 
spends an average of $178.50 a year 
on the education of every girl and 
boy in the state. But the poor boy 
in Mississippi can have only $34.60 
spent on him. And at that, it’s true 
that New York should and well 
could spend twice as much on each 
child as she.now does. But even 
though Mississippi could probably 
spend a little more, she simply can- 
not raise the money that should be 
spent to give every girl and boy of 
that state an adequate education. In 
fact, forty states simply cannot raise 
the money they need to run their 
schools properly. 

There is a major crisis in educa- 
tion confronting our nation today. 
When the schools opened last Sep- 
tember there were 74,000 fewer 
teachers in classrooms than there 
were five years ago. And in the 
classrooms left functioning there 
were 78,000 uncertificated, unquali- 
fied teachers. 

Trained teachers are leaving the 
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schools. Not because they want to 
quit the job they’ve been trained to 
do, but because they simply can’t 
live on the salaries they are paid. 
A teacher in rural Georgia raised 
her pay 300 per cent by taking a 
menial non-teaching job. A man 
with a college degree, teaching in the 
wide open spaces “out where the 
West begins,” was getting $85 a 
month; leaving his chosen profes- 
sion to enter government employ- 
ment, he is now drawing $4500 a 
year and has been offered a few 
thousand more in private industry 
But he wants to go back to teaching 
and will go back, because teaching 
is what he is trained to do, if he can 
only get enough to feed his family. 
Teachers’ pay must be raised if 
able people are to be expected to 
take up teaching as a life career. 
Today teacher-training institutions 
are far short of the number of re- 
quired recruits. The number of 
graduates in 1940 from all teacher- 
training institutions—one, two, 


A broadly conceived bill, advocated by labor, is now before Congress. 


three or four years beyond high 
school—was 40,000. Last year there 
were less than 20,000 persons pre- 
paring to become teachers, and a 
preliminary survey showed that less 
than one-fourth of these expected to 
go into teaching unless salaries were 
raised. 

The school buildings into which 
our children are put are all too often 
unworthy of the function they are 
to perform. In 1945 we have over 
105,000 one-room schools in Amer- 
ica, and thousands and thousands 
more of two- and _ three-room 
schools. Thousands of our children 
attend school in frame firetraps. 
Thousands of schools lack sanitary 
plumbing. Thousands have no heat- 
ing systems. Thousands are devoid 
of lighting and ventilating systems. 
A sound, well-planned school build- 
ing program: is essential to the de- 
velopment of American childhood. 

Then there are the school “serv- 
ices” which must be a part of every 
school’s program for every child. 
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Sponsors, Senators Aiken (left) and Mead, represent both parties 
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Health services. We cannot ignore 
the 25 per cent of 18-year-olds clas- 
jfed 4-F! Recreational facilities 
are an essential part of the health- 
puilding program, Transportation 
must be made available to every 
child to bring him to school if he 
lives too far away. Library facil- 
ities, visual and audio aids, now 
recognized as integral parts of every 
modern school’s program, must be 
made available to every child. 

The only way to meet the urgent 
need today is through a sound, care- 
fully drawn program of federal aid 
for education. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, justly proud of its 
contribution to the building and de- 
velopment of the American public 
school, has since 1918 urged a pro- 
eram of federal aid to the states to 
help them develop their schools and 
to help every person living in our 
country to get the equipment to 
make him a good citizen. 

There have been many bills be- 
fore Congress since 1918, when Sam- 
uel Gompers opened the fight for 
this much-needed aid. But most of 
these bills were not well drawn. 
Some would have given the fed- 
eral government too much power. 
Labor has always advocated state 
and local control of education as an 
essential safeguard of our free insti- 
tutions and has insisted that federal 
eid to education should not carry 
with it any control over the proc- 
esses of education, the determination 
of the curricula of the schools, the 
methods of instruction to be em- 
ployed in them, the selection of per- 
sonnel employed by a state or its 
subdivisions, the selection of text- 
books or other materials of instruc- 
tion. These matters, labor contends, 
must be reserved to the states and 
their subdivisions. 

Furthermore, the bills which have 
previously been before Congress 
seeking federal aid would not have 
more nearly equalized opportunities 
of persons in richer and poorer 
states. These bills would simply have 
added more money to the budgets 
of all states, rich and poor, without 
relation to the actual need. 

The earlier bills failed to safe- 
guard sound principles of public 
policy; they made it possible for 
states to use federal money to sup- 
plant rather than to supplement state 
money; they did not assure the use 
of money where it was most needed. 
Some of these bills were so loosely 
drawn that a state could use the fed- 
eral funds for political pork barrel 
use in one section of the state, or to 
boost salaries of “top bosses” if that 
were desired. 
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Our children in many cases are being taught by teachers who aren’t 





Rebecca Snyder 





qualified, low pay having driven trained teachers into other work 


. Until labor made a strong fight 
for the protection of the Negro, the 
bills did not in any way assure 
minority races of the right to share 
equally in federal funds given to 
raise the general educational level. 
The bills in the past failed to recog- 
nize the need of serving the child, as 
well as the public school. They did 
not recognize the need for a sound 
plan for educational building con- 
struction. Former biils sought to 
combine permanent and emergency 
aid in the same program, even 
though each deserves a distinct ap- 
proach. In short, the bills put be- 
fore Congress in the past have been 
inadequate. And no real headway 
was made. 

This year, with the need for con- 
structive action more acute than 
ever, labor took the initiative and, 
in cooperation with the outstanding 
leaders in education and agriculture 
and outstanding men in Congress, 
prepared a bill to meet the require- 
ments of the American child. Then, 


from among those in Congress who 
helped plan the program of educa- 
tional reconstruction, labor selected 
two men, Senator James M. Mead, 
Democrat from New York, and Sen- 
ator George Aiken, Republican from 
Vermont, to sponsor the bill in the 
Senate. 

S. 717, the Education Bill, is 
broadly conceived and carefully 
drawn. It recognizes that education 
is concerned with forces that are so 
fundamental in shaping human 
thought and action that the very 
maintenance of our free institutions 
requires a constant vigilance against 
federal regimentation and the glori- 
fication of government. On the other 
hand, the bill recognizes the need of 
carefully drawn safeguards and of 
national standards maintained un- 
der local controls. 

S. 717 would establish a sound 
public policy by providing a pro- 
gram through which more nearly to 
equalize educational opportunities 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Virginia C. Gildersleeve, member, 
U.S. delegation to San Francisco— 
I feel deeply that, 
like my col- 
leagues, I repre- 
sent and am re- 
sponsible to all 
the people of the 
United States. I 
like to think that 
one reason for 
my appointment 
may have been 
that I have had considerable experi- 
ence in international affairs. But I 
know that another reason was that 
I am a: woman and it was thought 
desirable to have a woman in the 
delegation. I assume that there will 
be women in some of the other dele- 
gations also. Instead of saying that 
we represent women, however, it 
would be more correct to say that 
our presence as official delegates will 
symbolize the part women have 
played in helping to win the war and 
will play in reorganizing the world 
for peace. Will the attitude of the 
women delegates toward the United 
Nations organization differ from 
that of our male colleagues? A 
little, I imagine, but not much. 
After all, women can claim no mo- 
nopoly on hatred of war. Fathers 
as well as mothers long to spare their 
children from that horror, 





William Withers, economics pro- 
fessor—No period of great eco- 
nomic expan- 
sion has oc- 
curred without 
public or private 
borrowing. The 
early expansions 
of railroad and 
industrial enter- 
prises were fi- 
nanced not on a 
pay - as - you- go 
basis but through the enlargement 
of the credit base. Many of our 
major economic difficulties arise be- 
cause of oversaving. Oversaving 
prevents full employment and pro- 
duction and causes depressions. We 
must absorb these savings and put 
them to work either through taxa- 
tion or borrowing. But the opti- 
mism required for an expansionist 
trend in our economy leads us to 
recommend some borrowing instead 
of all taxation, From time to time 
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it may be desirable to unbalance the 
federal budget. This unbalance will 
be especially needed in periods when 
the economic system does not run 
at full capacity. The federal gov- 
ernment cannot, under a system of 
free enterprise, control the opera- 
tions of the economic system through 
the directives of federal economic 
agencies. The determination of 
prices, output and cost levels is still 
essentially a private function. The 
coordination of the economic system 
requires the use of mechanisms 
which do not contravene these pri- 
vate functions. Of necessity, this 
means taxation, government expen- 
ditures and general fiscal policies. 
If it becomes necessary to have def- 
icits in order to have full employ- 
ment, then deficits must be allowed. 


James B. Burns, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployes—The evi- 
dence seems 
clear that white- 
collar men and 
women have at 
last come to the 
realization that 
the only way out 
of their economic 
difficulties is to 
help themselves. 
They have witnessed a growing dis- 
parity between their pay envelopes 
and the-cost of living. The war 
has taught them a hard lesson, but 
when knowledge is gained in the 
hard way it is more likely to stick. 
They have learned, I think, that 
their unwillingness to organize for 
their own protection has left them 
unprotected. There seems to be a 
realization that the old idea of 
“every man for himself” is an anti- 
social idea that plays into the hands 
of exploiting employers and works 
serious injury to able and consci- 
entious fellow employes. Some time 
ago large advertising space was 
taken in New York newspapers by 
an organization to weld white-collar 
people into a great pressure group, 
and for a time it attracted consider- 
able attention; but the insistence of 
that group on opposing union tactics 
and its implied program of setting 
white-collar employes against work- 
men in industry seem to have turned 
the public against its policies. It 
seems clear enough that white-collar 
employes and other workers must 








cooperate ; that there is and should 
be no rift between them, still less 
any conscious effort to create a rift: 
and that methods which have been 
tested by experience over many 
years are worth following. , 


Matthew Woll, president, Union 
Label Trades Department, A. F. of 
L. — America’s 
industrial might 
has done much 
to influence the 
conduct of the 
war, and it will 
do much in as. 
suring the com- 
ing victory of 
the Allied cause, 
It is equally and, 
I think, more relevantly true that 
the tools and machines of industry 
were, and are, being well and loyally 
served by labor. Every plane, gun, 
ship or tank we produce bears the 
mark of organized craftsmanship. 
Union labor has placed the finest 
materials of war in the hands of our 
boys on fighting fronts the world 
over. Many of our boys are union 
members in peacetime. Many have 
fathers, mothers and brothers at 
home who belong to the trade union 
organizations of their various call- 
ings. No one is going to be able to 
sell those boys, now or when they 
return, the proposition that organ- 
ized labor wasn’t behind them every 
step of the bloody road to victory. 





Sol Cilento, secretary-treasurer, 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
W orkers—Legal 
liquor is the big- 
gest single tax- 
payer’ in the 
country. Thou- 
sands of work- 
ing men and 
women depend 
upon it for their 
daily bread—and 
additional thou- 
sands will so depend when the war 
ceases. It should be unthinkable 
that the dry forces would wish to 
tamper with an industry in which 
so much is at stake. Yet, despite 
its excellent war record and the 
selfless devotion of facilities to war 
alcohol production, the distilling in- 
dustry finds itself literally fighting 
for its life. There is no mystery 
about the efforts of the drys. Where 
they figure they cannot dry up a 
state on an outright vote, the “creep- 
ing paralysis’ method of local op- 
tion elections and successive drying 
up of towns and counties is pursued. 
Labor must heed the warning. The 
prohibitionist must be fought. 
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Where Hoes 
(aliornia 
Co trom Here? 


By C. J. HAGGERTY, Secretary, California State Federation of Labor 


fornia’s population, how it 

grew and what will happen 
to it after victory has become the 
major topic in the drugstore, bar- 
ber shop, business and govern- 
mental office. 

Between April, 1940, and Janu- 
ary, 1944, California’s population 
expanded from 6,907,387 to 8,450,- 
000, an increase of 22.4 per cent. 
This was the greatest numerical 
increase experienced by any state 
during this period, and California 
today is the third most populous 
state in the Union. 

The migration has consisted of 
persons from diverse economic strata 
and geographical backgrounds, most 
of whom, it is estimated, are in the 
vigorous working years between 20 
and 40. The shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries have been the two 
chief beneficiaries of this migration. 

With the cessation of hostilities 
California’s problem will be tre- 
mendous unless the one and a half 
million newcomers can be main- 
tained in employment or return 
where they came from. The latter 
possibility does not seem to be a 
practical one, for it is the consensus 
of opinion that the overwhelming 
majority of the migrants will re- 
main in California. 

At the present time the number 
of workers in the shipbuilding and 
aircraft industries of California is 
nearly seven times as great as all 
employment in the state’s heavy in- 
dustries prior to the war. Should 
production in these two industries 
suffer abrupt curtailment in the im- 
mediate postwar period, it is esti- 
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mated that from 750,000 to 1,000,000 
persons will be thrown out of work. 
Paralleling the growth in popu- 
lation has been the expansion of 
the labor movement. In the last 
few years the American Federation 
of Labor has more than doubled its 
membership in the state, growing 
from less than 500,000 members 
prior to the war to between 1,250,- 
000 and 1,500,000 members. This 
represents the bulk of the organized 
labor in the state, for the number 
of organized workers outside the 
A. F. of L. does not amount to 
more than 125,000. 
. To envisage the reconversion 
problem that will face California 
it is indispensable to consider the 
overall problem of the industriali- 
zation of the West. This is tied up 
with the whole future of California 
and how the postwar period is te 
be handled if the community as -a 
whole and labor are to maintain the 
gains that have been achieved. 
The war was mainly responsible 
for the remarkable development of 
industry west of the Rockies and in 
California in particular. It has now 
become evident that California has 
the ability and resources to establish 
a sound and prosperous industrial 
base. In the movement to develop 
and hold what has been gained in 
California, the industrial self-deter- 
mination of the West which is get- 
ting under way must be continued 
without interruption. The West 
now has the tools, cheap power, 
manpower and other items neces- 
sary for its own progressive de- 
velopment. To supplement these 
resources possessed by California, it 


will be necessary for the seventeen 
Western states to be able to imple- 
ment a program which will keep 
what industrialization there is al- 
ready here and extend it further. 

The following concrete proposals 
have been projected by those who 
have been concerned with this prob- 
lem, and are heartily supported by 
the California State Federation of 
Labor: 

(1) Western consumers must be 
supplied with manufactured goods 
made in the area. 

(2) In order to obtain as much 
self-sufficiency as possible, it will be 
necessary to utilize Western raw 
materials in combination with those 
of Alaska, the Canadian Northwest 
and the Far East. 

(3) Industrial capital goods and 
consumers’ durable goods for ex- 
port into non-Western United 
States market areas must be pro- 
duced. 

(4) The area must serve as an 
arsenal for industrialization for new 
markets overseas, chiefly Asia, and 
to some extent Alaska and the is- 
lands of the Pacific. 

Unless this is accomplished, we 
feel that what temporary prosperity 
may be achieved will be of short 
duration in spite of any ameliora- 
tive steps taken. 

Californians see many obstacles 
in the way of reaching the goals 
mentioned. Victory in Europe, 
coming sooner than victory in the 
Pacific, would permit Eastern in- 
dustrial reconversion to occur with- 
out reference to the West’s recon- 
version problem. This must be 
avoided at all costs. The West 
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must be considered when any re- 
conversion problem is tackled. 

The inequitable freight rates 
which now exist must be adjusted. 
Restriction of Western manufactur- 
ing enterprises because of Eastern 
control of patent pools must be 
ended. Not the least of the prob- 
lems to be considered is the lack 
of government cooperation in the 
liquidation of federally financed war 
plants, with resultant advantages 
to Eastern interests at the expense 
of Western groups. It is still vague 
just what the government plans to 
do in regard to lend-lease or other 
forms of foreign financing which 
will affect the economy of the West, 
as well as the East. 

In view of these considerations, it 
is plain that a big part of the solution 
of California’s problem will lie with 
the government, and that whatever 
program is to be inaugurated will 
have to be national in scope and not 
be confined to any regional strategy, 
thus precluding any one section 
benefitting at the expense of an- 
other. Such a program is now de- 
veloping and greater interest is be- 
ing evinced by representatives of 
government, industry and _ labor, 
with the California State Federation 
of Labor maintaining contact with 
this overall picture. 

Of immediate concern now to 
labor in California are the cutbacks 
taking place in the shipbuilding in- 


dustry. The Regional War Man- 
power Commission has estimated 
that by July 15 some 35,000 will 
have been retired from this indus- 
try. This total is extremely con- 
servative. Management’s estimates 
are much greater, while the unions 
know that cutbacks which have al- 
ready taken place exceed this num- 
ber. 

The unions have: been trying to 
obtain some understanding as to 
what the government plans to do in 
this respect. So far, the statements 
made by various government offi- 


cials have been contradictory. 


Confusion Has Ill Effects 


Much restiveness is being created 
because of this confusion, and the 
effect on the entire manpower prob- 
lem in California is bad. It is 
natural for a worker to seek em- 
ployment with some permanence 
once he realizes that the job he is 
on is going to fold up very soon. 

Arrangements for shifting these 
employes to other industries if they 
are no longer going to be needed 
to build ships can and should be 
made. It would allay the great un- 
rest and improve workers’ morale. 
Since all eyes are turned on the 
two basic industries, what happens 
there will have a strong effect on 
wage-earners in related industries. 
To avoid a panic, it is imperative 
that the government sit down with 


management and labor and wor 
out a concrete program for meeting 
the situation. 

The California State Federation 
of Labor firmly believes that every 
effort must be made to avoid indys. 
trial warfare, that wages must he 
kept high, foreign trade encouraged 
and an economy of the greatey 
abundance promoted to the utmost. 
Because the reemployment problem 
in California will be extremely 
acute, due to uncertainty as to the 
disposition and the future status 
of the shipbuilding and aircraft in. 
dustries, the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor has been support- 
ing proposals that will provide full 
employment until manufacturing in- 
dustries in California can be adapted 
to reconversion needs. 

A significant proposal to take 
care of a portion of the reemploy- 
ment program is a full employment 
bill introduced at the present session 
of the Legislature. This measure 
was introduced on March 7 by 
thirty-eight Assemblymen. 

The State Federation of Labor 
is doing everything possible to get 
the full employment bill adopted, 
and because of the strong support 
behind it, chances are very favorable 
for its passage. 

The purpose of the bill is to main- 
tain full employment in California. 
It would create a Joint Committee 

(Continued on Page 33) 


The men who build ships are worried about the future as end of their war-created jobs draws near 
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ted, 
port ORKING farm people’s Siberia and Europe have crossed their own flesh and blood, as man- 
‘able postwar hopes—and fears— above their fields and ranges. Their agers of corporation farms sweat 
are very much the same as_ boys are in those planes. A Mon- their hired help. Because of this, 
ain- § labor’s hopes and fears. Farmers tana farm boy was with Doolittle in operators of family-type farms may 
ria. § hope for a just and lasting peace the first bombing of Tokyo. Farm _ be called “higher cost” or “mar- 
ittee J among nations and within the people are no longer isolationists. ginal” producers. Low prices and 
U.S.A. Farmers hope for full pro- All three national farm organiza- shrinking markets drive them to 
duction and employment. Farmers _ tions, at their 1944 conventions, went borrow more and more; they are 
hope for parity of income and op-_ on record in favor of world organi- unable to meet the payments on 
r portunity between agriculture and zation to make and keep the peace. their notes; finally, they are forced - 
om the rest of the nation’s economy. Farmers fear a return to chronic to seil out to the big operators, or 
Equally important, they hope for mass unemployment after this war. the bank or insurance company 
the establishment of parity within To them, unemployment means takes over. 
agriculture, where at present the shrinking markets and prices for Just as in the case of the small 
top third of six million farm fami- farm products. To operators of businessman, every depression 
lies market about 83 per cent of all family-type farms, it means disaster. speeds up the trend toward monop- 
farm products. It means that, if long continued, oly—in this case the most danger- 
Farmers fear that the U.S.A. and__ millions will be driven off their own ous of all monopolies, monopoly 
its allies will fumble and fail to make land to work the land of others for of the soil itself, the basis of strength 
a lasting peace, that it will become low and uncertain wages and to go for any people. 
another uneasy armistice leading to to the cities to compete with city As American citizens, operators 
a a third world war fought with traris- wage-earners for fewer and fewer of family-type farms want to feed, 
oceanic and transcontinental robot jobs at lower and lower wages. clothe, house and educate their fam- 
bombs of the type described last Worker H 5 Suff ilies the whole year round. Oper- 
“ summer by Senator James E. Mur- ee a ators of “factories in the field” hire 
ray of Montana, a member of Shrinkage of industrial produc- and fire migrant workers from 
the Senate Military Affairs Com- tion, employment, wages and pur- month to month, week to week, day 
mittee. He reported that such a_ chasing power creates so-called “sur- to day—yes, even for part of a day, 
=. bomb already exists, that it could pluses” of farm products. In the withholding pay for hours lost be- 

















be aimed at an American city and 
then, when it was over the city, 
could be redirected at a particular 
building within that city. 

Farm boys have died by thou- 
sands on the world’s battlefronts in 
this war. Farmers have had to 
struggle with shortages of gas, tires, 
binder twine and other production 
items. They understand the world’s 
interdependence. Great planes fly- 
ing the routes to the South Pacific, 
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last depression farmers burned 10- 
cent corn and 30-cent wheat while 
miners and factory workers and 
their families starved. Neither 
could buy the other’s products. 

In periods of depression operators 
of family-type farms are hit harder 
than operators of big commercial- 
ized and industrialized farms and 
plantations (“factories in the field’’) 
because they cannot and will not 
sweat themselves and their families, 












cause of bad weather, etc. With 
some paternalistic exceptions, these 
managers feel no responsibility for 
the year-round welfare of their em- 
ployes. Moreover, this type of 
operator is, with a few exceptions, 
ferociously anti-labor and is usually 
well organized and economically 
and politically powerful in the local 
community, the state capital and in 
Washington. To date, Big Agricul- 
ture; using the small farmer as a 
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front, has managed to obtain for 
agriculture complete immunity from 
all labor and social legislation. I 
am sure every union man will un- 
derstand what I mean when I say 
that American farmers just can’t 
survive against this type of mur- 
derous, cutthroat competition. 

The result of such conditions in 
agriculture was spelled out during 
this war when selective service ex- 
aminations of boys 18-19 years of 
age—the very prime of life—re- 
sulted in a rejection rate for farm 
boys of 41.1 per cent, as compared 
with a rate for all U.S. boys of 25.4 
per cent. 

Of course, both rates are far too 
high, higher than they would have 
been if from 1929 to 1939 we had 
had the intelligence and organiza- 
tion to run our whole farm and in- 
dustrial plant at full production and 
employment levels. But the rate of 
41.1 per cent for farm boys is shock- 
ing—a national disgrace. When it 
is realized that our farm population 
is the only part of the nation that is 
holding its own in numbers and in 
normal times “exports” about 500,- 
000 persons to the cities annually, 
the relatively low state of rural 
health is seen to be a signal of grave 
national danger. Unless farm peo- 
ple attain parity within agriculture 
and with city people, and unless all 
of us have enough for health and 
decent lives, our strength as a peo- 
ple and as a world power will de- 
cline. 


Family-Type Farm Doomed? 


Some students of the farm prob- 
lem, who to my mind are defeatists, 
have concluded that the family-type 
farm is doomed, that corporation 
farming is certain to take over more 
and more of the land and finally 
control and direct the entire agri- 
cultural “industry.” Some _ indi- 
viduals in labor may accept and per- 
haps welcome this development. I 
want to warn them that such a trend, 
if allowed to continue, will destroy 
democracy, first in rural America 
and, ultimately, in the entire nation. 

The LaFollette Committee investi- 
gation of violations of civil liberties 
by the Associated Farmers in Cali- 
fornia has given us a preview of rural 
fascism that should be studied by 
every union man and woman in the 
United States. It is significant that 
the Associated Farmers were fi- 
nanced in large part by banks, rail- 
roads, food processors and a subsi- 
diary of the world’s largest cotton 
brokers. While this movement is 
quiescent now, largely because of 
the wartime competition for avail- 
able labor, its pattern is there, ready 
for use again in a postwar period of 
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depression and labor “surplus.” 
And, meantime, similar organiza- 
tions are promoting anti-labor legis- 
lation in many states, determined 
to weaken labor against the time 
when mass unemployment will 
again offer opportunity to break 
unions and work all labor longer 
and longer hours for lower and 
lower wages. 

An American agriculture domi- 
nated by corporation farmers would 
promote rural fascism in the United 
States. In all probability, organized 
labor could not move in fast enough 
either to build effective unions of 
farm laborers or to get labor and 
social legislation extended to cover 
them effectively. 

Once rural fascism becomes a 
fact, those interlocking forces of 
exploitation listed in the LaFollette 
Committee’s report on the Asso- 
ciated- Farmers could then be ex- 
pected to use it as a base for spread- 
ing fascism into our cities and 


towns. This is the pattern of fas- 
cism abroad. It can be repeated 
here. 


I quote the concluding words of 
the LaFollette report : 

“Under the law today, groups 
similar to the Associated Farmers 
can proceed, and have so proceeded, 
with impunity, to perpetuate a sys- 
tem of economic tyranny . which 
should be a cause of national shame 
and concern. Industrialized agri- 
culture has been permitted to con- 
tinue as an economic poorhouse for 
the unfortunates who have no other 
means of livelihood and as a political 
breeding ground for violence and 
undemocratic philosophies held by 
employer and employe alike. Where 
rights of persons do not exist, rights 
of property are in danger. The his- 
tory of human relationships on the 
land in Russia, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many and Hungary of the first four 
decades of this century should 
awaken the United States to its own 
peril, so clearly apparent in the 
history of the Associated Farmers 
of California.” (Italics added.) 

We fully understand the pressure 
under which organized labor has 
been operating during the war and 
the difficulty of devoting too much 
time or attention to the protection 
of farm labor. Yet, frankly, I feel 
that after the war it will primarily 
be the job of organized labor to help 
the farm laborers of the country to 
achieve some measure of security. 

As representatives of family farm 
operators, we want to see fair com- 
petition established between indus- 
trialized agriculture and family-type 
agriculture. Given a fair field, we 
are confident that, by better use of 
cooperatives in every stage of the 





farming and marketing cycle, family- 
type farming can survive against 
the competition of factories-in-the- 
field. There is probably room for 
both, just as in the rest of our 
economy there is room for big and 
little business, for genuine cooper- 
atives and for government oper- 
ations where private operation is 
not profitable or where a yardstick 
is needed. 

The so-called “mixed economy” 
which has been successful in Sweden 
and elsewhere is harder to work out 
than either fascism or communism, 
But, as has been said, so is democ- 
racy, the most complicated, delicate 
—and finest—form of government 
yet devised by man. If we don't 
work out some such solution, one 
that will give working farm families 
security on the land they cultivate 
and love, one that will prevent land 
monopoly and degradation of our 
farm people to rural serfdom, totali- 
tarianism will be upon us. Only 
after long years of oppression could 
farm people and city workers win 
back to freedom and opportunity. 
The National Farmers Union re- 
jects the theory of salvation by 
catastrophe. 


They Have a Program 


Since N.F.U. members are the 
ones who have to go through the 
wringer, we do more than hope 
and fear about the future. We have 
a comprehensive program for the 
winning of the peace, at home and 
abroad. Space limitations prevent 
full discussion of every point. I 
hope that members and officers of 
the A. F. of L. who want to famil- 
iarize themselves with its details 
will write for the full text adopted 
at our last convention, November, 
1944. At this time let me stress 
four principal features, each of im- 
mediate interest to labor: 

(1) Foremost in our minds is 
the importance of full employment 
after the war—full employment in 
productive work at fair wages, and 
no fooling. 

Our prosperity, our very survival 
as free family-type farmers depends 
upon full employment in mining, 
industry, trade, services and the 
professions. Only if labor is fully 
employed and receives enough take- 
home pay to buy three square meals 
a day and the other necessities and 
decencies of life can farm people 
have parity of income and the se- 
curity needed to raise their children 
to be healthy, well-educated Ameri- 
can citizens. If labor is put through 
the economic wringer after the war, 
family-type farmers will go through 
the wringer, too. 

We believe that genuine free en- 
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terprise for all—not just for 200 big 
corporations—can be promoted by 
steps to insure steady full employ- 
ment, year in and year out, without 
the murderous ups and downs of 
the business cycle that have driven 
millions of businessmen and farm- 
ers to the wall and blighted the 
hopes and lives of many more mil- 
lions of our people. In our view, if 
some basic insurance is given by all 
the people through their govern- 
ment to themselves, detailed regula- 
tion and controls of every enter- 
prise, person and operation will be 
no more necessary than in Sweden. 
The road to serfdom is not the full 
employment road but the road of 
chronic mass unemployment and 
artificial surpluses piled up in the 
midst of want. Farmers and labor 
will not forget the regimentation of 
evictions and the totalitarianism of 
the breadline. 

This is why we have recom- 
mended a bill to insure full employ- 
ment by providing for (a) estimates 
of total private investment a year 
ahead, (b) stimulation of private 
investment up to the level needed 
to insure full employment, (c) pub- 
lic investment and expenditure to 
close such gaps as may remain. 

(2) To establish fair competition 
within American agriculture, we 
propose—and here I quote verbatim 
from the program adopted by the 
delegates to our last national con- 
vention : 

“To extend the Wage-Hour Act 
to include all farm wage-earners 
and the amendment of that act to 
set a minimum of 60 cents an hour, 
the least that will sustain purchasing 
power necessary to meet dietary 
needs. The same minimum must, 
of course, be used in computing the 
payment for the labor of a farm 
family in determining the price 
formula to be used in production 
agreements * * *, 

“To extend the Social Security 
Act to cover all farm people, includ- 
ing farm labor. 

“To extend the National Labor 
Relations Act to include farm iabor 
and employers of more than two 
waze-earners for more than 30 days 
in any calendar year.” 

(3) Farm production [must be] 
based on the amounts of foods and 
fibers needed for an adequate diet 
and clothing for a fully employed 
population and for $1 billion of 
farm products moving in interna- 
tional trade on an orderly basis un- 
der international arrangement. We 
propose a system of voluntary pro- 
duction agreements between indi- 
vidual farmers and their govern- 
ment that will insure a minimum in- 
come based on the 60 cents an hour 
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minimum for all labor and insurance 
of production and crop insurance 
costs. 

(4) To conserve and rebuild our 
remaining natural resources, we 
propose the establishment of re- 
gional authorities patterned after 
the successful TVA. We favor the 
Murray-Cochran bill for a Missouri 
Valley Authority. We are opposed 
to such phoney substitutes that 
would leave control over such de- 
velopments centralized in Washing- 
ton, thousands of miles away from 
the people they are to serve. As 
organized labor well knows, the 
secret of TVA’s success is that its 
final policy and operating authority 
is in Knoxville, where labor, farm, 
business and other interests can 
easily negotiate and get final an- 
swers and agreements. 

Starting with MVA, we must 
have similar developments in all the 
valleys of America. The TVA 
idea is the escape from government 


bureaucracy we have all been seek- 
ing. In stimulating greater partici- 
pation by the people themselves, in 
the saving and rebuilding of their 
own material and human resources, 
we can, in David Lilienthal’s words, 
“strengthen the flabby muscles of 
democracy.” 

That we must do all along the 
line. 

We farmers propose to live in 
this country for a long, long time 
as free men. We of the National 
Farmers Union stand ready, as in 
years past, to cooperate with or- 
ganized labor and all other people’s 
groups, to protect our political de- 
mocracy by extending and strength- 
ening economic democracy. 

We need labor’s help to achieve 
our goals. We believe labor will 
need our cooperation in the months 
and years ahead. 

Divided, we will lose the peace; 
together, we can make this truly 
the century of the common man. 
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Ove MARCH preliminary fig- 
ures show a very slight im- 
provement in the unemployment sit- 
uation. Twenty-one per cent of un- 
ion members were out of work in 
March, as compared to 22 per cetit 
in February. 

e 
PROFESSOR Paul H. Nystrom of 
Columbia University gives striking 
figures on actual living conditions 
in prosperous America. According 
to his estimates, 7,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 persons in the United States are 
living in poverty. In addition to 
those at the poverty level of exist- 
ence, there are about 12,000,000 
persons who have only a “bare sub- 
sistence.”” 

e 
OUR FIRST general campaign 
to organize the South is under way. 
The South has reached a stage of 
industrial development where it 
feels the need of a constructive 
agency adequate to deal with the 
labor problems that have accom- 
panied industrialization. Construc- 
tive leaders in the South see the 
mistake of exploiting their citizens 
as a means of developing industries. 

e 
A GREAT industrialist gave ut- 
terance recently to an obvious con- 
clusion. He said that if one would 


mass produce there must be corre- 
sponding mass consumption — not 
temporarily stimulated by overex- 
tending credit buying power, but 
made permanently possible by in- 
creased earnings by American wage 
workers. It will take much courage 
and vision for our industrialists to 
appreciate that the road to maxi- 
mum self-service lies along this high- 
way of universal participation in 
the fruits of industrial enterprise. 


THE LATEST figures available 
show that the average wage of the 
American wage-earner is $24.99 a 
week. If a girl marries and stops 
work, it is likely then that she is 
faced with the necessity of support- 
ing a family on little more than she 
had for her own needs before her 
marriage. 
. 


IS IT “in the public interest, 
necessity and convenience”’ that all 
of the ninety channels for radio 
broadcasting be given to capital and 
its friends, and not even one chan- 
nel to the millions who toil? Will 
the public interest be served by 
opening all channels of communica- 
tion to those who employ and deny- 
ing any channel of communication to 
the vast group of employed? 
- 


THE NEWLY elected officers of 
the Central Labor Union at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are a young group, 
and since their election a number 
of unions have affiliated. 
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unions permitting that overtime 
compensation be averaged over a 
period of twenty-six or fifty-two 
weeks, the payment of weekly com- 
pensation became guaranteed for 
those periods. 

Annual wage agreements have 
also been provided in a number of 
manufacturing plants for mainte- 
nance workers and _ construction 
crews engaged in repair, alteration 
and construction of added facilities. 
In the electrical industry, new an- 
nual wage proposals made by the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers are now under con- 
sideration and negotiation. Al- 
though this development is a recent 
one, and the number of workers 
covered by annual wage guarantees 
is not large, the annual wage is be- 
coming a recognized part of the 
wage policy of American industry. 

There is no simple single formula 
for an annual wage plan which 
could be applied indiscriminately in 
any employment situation. An ef- 
fective annual wage plan must fit 
the operating realities of a particu- 
lar firm or a particular industry. 
It must not be used as a device to 








Your Postwar Income 
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lower the established wage standard 
of workers brought under the plan. 
Nor is an annual wage plan satis- 
factory if it provides stable income 
to one group of workers at the risk 
of decreased stability of employ- 
ment and income of the rest of the 
employes in the same establishment. 
In a plant employing a thousand 
workers, for example, the manage- 
ment may attempt to give added 
stability to the employment of 600 
workers by making the employment 
of the other 400 less stable. By 
turning these 400 employes into 
casual workers such a plan would 
force them to underwrite at their 
expense the stability of employment 
of the other 600 employes. To make 
an annual wage plan acceptable to 
all workers, and to justify its adop- 
tion, the plan must be an outgrowth 
of a mutual agreement between the 
union representing the employes 
and the management, dictated by 
the practical experience of both. 
Industries whose production or 
services have already been stabilized 
offer the widest scope for the initial 
application of the annual wage plan. 
At the opposite end of the indus- 


trial range are highly seasonal plants 
such as those engaged in processing 
of highly perishabie products, where 
employment may be limited to a few 


weeks in the year. In such estab. 
lishments stabilization of employ- 
ment and income is clearly not 
feasible. 

Between these extremes of sta- 
bility and instability there is the 
hard core of industrial employment 
characteristic of most of our indus- 
try. In this middle range, employ- 
ment has been far less stable than 
has generally been recognized. It 
is this range that offers the greatest 
opportunity for joint action by labor 
and management toward better 
planning of the continuity of em- 
ployment and greater stability for 
workers. It is in this range that 
lies the greatest opportunity for a 
constructive and cooperative effort 
between unions and management to 
apply the annual wage guarantee. 


Construction—A Special Case 


The need for practical workability 
of the annual wage principle cannot 
be overemphasized. There are many 
areas of employment in which the 
annual wage plan cannot be made 
effective. The construction industry 
is such a special case. 

The annual wage plan is often 
urged as a means of increasing the 
annual income of building workers, 


To construction men the annual wage plan 
would be a boon—if it could be applied. 
But experience shows that it won’t work, 
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with a reduction in their hourly 
wage rates. If the annual wage in 
building could be universally ap- 
lied throughout the country or even 
in a particular area, it would be a 
boon to construction mechanics and 
laborers, whose work is always in- 
termittent, and whose annual in- 
come is much lower than that of 
workers in many of our major in- 
dustries. However, the experience 
to date, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, on large-scale gov- 
ernment-sponsored projects, has 
demonstrated that this cannot be 
done. In privately financed con- 
struction the application of such a 
plan is even less feasible. 

Even the largest builder cannot 
maintain throughout the year full 
crews of workers of various skills 
and keep them employed throughout 
the year. The operation involved 
in building construction is such that 
simultaneous use of all types of 
necessary skills is impossible. When 
the foundation of a building is be- 
ing laid there is no work for the 
painter. When the building is be- 
ing completed there is no work for 
the excavator. Even on the largest 
scale of operation, any attempt to 
force the schedule of construction 
to fit employment stability has 
proved to be excessively costly. 

Another important fact is that a 
builder usually does not produce 
for his own account. When John 





Jones decides to build a home, or 
when a dairy wants to construct a 
milk shed, the builder must be 
ready to undertake the construction 
job. He cannot tell the dairy in 
January to wait around until Oc- 
tober when he would be in a better 
position to assure stable employ- 
ment. If the dairy must have a 
new milk shed for its use in the 
summer, it will find another builder. 
We must not look upon the an- 
nual wage as a magic formula. It 
is not applicable in all situations. 
Nor does it lead itself to general 
application by government mandate. 
The annual wage involves every 
issue of wage and employment pol- 
icy, and should be applied on a vol- 
untary, not a compulsory, basis. 


Opportunity for Stabilization 


As the end of the war approaches, 
labor sees a great opportunity for 
stabilization of wage income through 
an annual wage guarantee. There 
are today a great number of indus- 
trial establishments which are as- 
sured an unfailing market for their 
products by the accumulated back- 
log of unfulfilled wartime demand. 
The benefits of the annual wage 
garantee can contribute a large part 
of buying power for the products 
of the stabilized plants and to that 
extent help support the stability of 
the income of workers from year to 
year. If more extensively applied 


Where Does California Go? 


(Continued from Page 28) 


on the Production and Employment 
Budget, whose recommendations 
would serve as a framework of 
postwar policy for other legislative 
committees. State investment and 
expenditures would be made to help 
provide employment opportunities 
in the various communities of the 
state. The bill calls for various 
programs for encouraging non-gov- 
ernmental investments and expendi- 
tures. The fundamental idea is to 
utilize all resources to provide new 
employment as war production 


dwindles and finally expires. 


Up to now—and because it has 
been convinced that actual blue- 
prints are in order—the California 
State Federation of Labor has main- 
tained close connections with the va- 
rious representative branches of the 
postwar planning bodies. It has 
urged every central labor council 
to do likewise, suggesting that the 
reports of their representatives to 
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such bodies be made a permanent 
part of the agenda of the meetings 
of the councils. The State Federa- 
tion has also tried to stimulate in- 
terest among the unions and to pre- 
vail upon them to participate in 
postwar planning, to learn what is 
happening and to submit their own 
recommendations. 

The Federation has urged all cen- 
tral labor unions to keep informed 
on the planning of public works and 
similar projects in their respective 
communities. The prospect of 
abrupt cutbacks in shipbuilding and 
aircraft underlines the necessity of 
having projects ready. A transition 
period is inevitable and during that 
period projects must be counted on 
to absorb workers who will be in 
need of jobs. 

Testimony submitted by the air- 
craft industry to the special Senate 
Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning revealed that 








the annual wage can become a ma- 
jor stabilizing factor in industry. 

We have seen that the peacetime 
income of the average worker in 
most industries and trades has been 
extremely low. Employment sta- 
bility should not mean stabilization 
of wages at these low levels. Unless 
we raise these incomes and increase 
the buying power of workers, we 
will fail to provide the support es- 
sential for postwar productive ex- 
pansion. That failure will inevi- 
tably spell the return of widespread 
unemployment. 

Wage policy alone cannot achieve 
the enormous postwar task of pre- 
venting mass unemployment. It is 
equally necessary to rely on other 
means to assure the steady expan- 
sion of the purchasing power of the 
workers to support an expanding 
postwar market. Other measures 
will be needed to stabilize the busi- 
ness cycle and to assure stability 
of job opportunities in proportion 
to the increase in productive effici- 
ency. This can only be done through 
an integrated program of economic 
and fiscal policies of the entire na- 
tion, designed to give a continued 
balance to the entire economy. 

If we are to march toward full 
employment after the war, our first 
and essential step must be the. as- 
surance of higher real income to 
the great mass of American wage- 
earners. 


the present capital reserve of this 
mammoth war industry would not 
be sufficient to enable it to reconvert 
to other types of production activi- 
ties. What is to happen to ship- 
building after victory remains a 
grave question in the minds of labor 
and management. 

If California is to maintain the 
prominent position it attained as the 
result of war, if the million and a 
half newcomers as well as the long- 
time residents are to be kept em- 
ployed, if chaos is to be avoided, 


. then, as we see it, the program of 


retaining industrialization in the 
West must be realized. 

The California State Federation 
of Labor is determined to do every- 
thing within its power to work for 
the development and application of 
the policies outlined in this article. 
Labor in California is part of the 
community and as such is vitally 
concerned with the community’s 
general welfare. Labor recognizes 
its social responsibility. The Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor 
has reflected and will continue to 
reflect this responsibility and con- 
cern. 
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unless it is controlled and intelli- 
gently directed, and unless men are 
assisted to adjust themselves to their 
new environment? Is it not high 
time that we recognize that change 
is now occurring on such a vast 
scale that we can no longer simply 
permit it to happen regardless of 
the consequences which it produces? 

“Surely if we deliberately stimu- 
late change, we should go out of 
our way to protect those who are 
injured by it. * * * Long enough 
we have accepted the naive and 
fatalistic philosophy that everything 
will be all right provided only we 
carefully refrain from attempting to 
make it all right. 

“Let us recognize clearly that 
few forms of industrial waste bulk 
larger than the unnecessary costs of 
progress and that few economic 
problems are more important or 
more difficult than this problem of 
how to control change so that it will 
occur less wastefully and will in- 
flict less misery.” 

A further criticism asserted by 
the employer was that the proposal 
“subsidizes non-employes.” It was 
manifest that this criticism reflected 
a misunderstanding of the essential 
premise upon which the union based 
its proposal. It is, of course, evi- 
dent that any new invention which 
develops into an industry will give 
new employment. It is not those 
new employes who benefit from the 
invention with whom we are con- 
cerned. It is those who are dis- 
placed by the invention with whom 
we are concerned. It is the very 
essence and nature of any proposal 
dealing with technological displace- 
ment that it cover persons who are 
“non-employes.” Were they con- 
tinued in their employ, there wouid 
be no problem and no proposal and 
no negotiations. 

The employers argued most force- 
fully that the proposal was unjusti- 
fied because it “duplicates govern- 
ment relief.” That argument, of 
course, was wholly without merit. 
The union was not discussing the 
general and universal problem of 
unemployment which the federal 
and state security plans seek to 
mitigate. The union was concen- 
trating all its attention upon a 
specific unemployment problem 
namely, unemployment in the music 
industry brought about by the me- 
chanical device which is the source 
of benefit and profit to those who 
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Are Kovalties Wrong? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


make and sell and use that device. 

To say that any private system of 
unemployment relief “would be in 
direct conflict with’ government 
plans for social security measures, 
and that it would create “serious 
inequities,” is simply to use mean- 
ingless words and to brush aside 
numbers of such plans now in 
existence. There is no more rea- 
son to that kind of argument than 
there would be in one that is sug- 
gested—that since the government 
has prescribed a minimum wage, 
then no private employer should 
pay more than that wage because 
it would be in conflict with the gov- 
ernment plan or because it would 
result in a serious inequity. 

What is more, even if there were 
any substance to the argument, the 
plain fact remains that the many 
musicians who have been put out of 
work by canned music are not pres- 
ently eligible for government relief, 
and such relief as is accorded under 
present government plans is wholly: 
inadequate. 

The companies urged, further, 
that the union’s proposal is one that 
can only properly come from the 
“people of the United States” 
through “the people’s representa- 
tives in the Congress,” and the em- 
ployers contended that only Con- 
gress should answer the question of 
technological unemployment. 

Unions, however, refuse to accept 
the suggestion so often made by 
employers that the time has been 
reached when any constructive ad- 
vance in our social devices must be 
initiated by the government. That 
suggestion is wholly foreign to our 
ideals and certainly is completely at 
odds with history. It is an axio- 
matic historical principle that legis- 
lation is never created in a vacuum, 
but is merely the culmination of the 
acquired experience of private indi- 
viduals and private groups. It will 
be a sorry day, indeed, when and 
if changes and advances in our social 
patterns must await governmental 
initiative and action. Unions be- 
lieve that many problems affecting 
a particular industry can be more 
effectively solved through collective 
bargaining of private groups than 
through the mandate of any govern- 
mental tribunal. Nor is it necessary 
to put all such questions to Con- 
gress, since they can be answered 
a good deal more speedily and 
directly. 





Then the employers asserted that 
the Treasury Department woul 
prevent them from diverting the 
money to an unemployment fund; 
but this, of course, was unfounded 
because the diversion of money by 
the employer te the unemployment 
fund contemplated by the union's 
proposal could no more be prevented 
by the Treasury Department than it 
could prevent diversion of employ- 
ers’ funds for pensions, insurance, 
medication or health plans for work- 
ers and their families in private 
industry. 

Then the companies contended 
that the Treasury Department would 
not regard such payment as a de- 
ductible expense in reporting in- 
come. We pointed out that it would 
regard the payment as a deductible 
item in the same manner as it re- 
gards obsolescence funds as a de- 
ductible expense. This became so 
important a question with some of 
the employers that we were obliged 
to go before officials of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, discuss 
the plan, submit it in writing and 
obtain an official ruling. The ruling 
of the Department upheld the union 
in its contentions that conformance 
with the plan by an employer was 
a legitimate, deductible item of busi- 
ness expense. 

When practically all of the objec- 
tions of the employers were ade- 
quately answered, and shown to be 
invalid, the companies set up the 
hue and cry which is presently set 
up by those opposed to such plans, 
that the proposal is “new and revo- 
lutionary.” Why a proposal should 
be objectionable because it is new 
is difficult to understand, but even 
this contention was untrue. The 
fact is that the proposal is new only 
in the sense of the form it takes. 
It is merely an extension of a prin- 
ciple that has been accepted and 
applied for some time now in vati- 
ous situations. 

There is ample justification in the 
practices of business itself for the 
union proposal. Businessmen cus- 
tomarily set aside funds for depreci- 
ation of machinery and equipment, 
for depletion of: natural resources 
and for obsolescence. All these 
funds are considered legal charges 
against the cost of production. Es- 
pecially applicable is the obsoles- 
cence fund which compensates the 
business for the untimely displace- 
ment of machinery or equipment, as 
the result of the introduction of new 
methods, new machinery and new 
equipment. 

As has historically been the case, 
business has always been more fer- 
tile in ideas for safeguarding itself 
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against profit and capital losses, re- 
sulting from inventions of new ma- 
chinery or changed production 
methods, than it has been in devis- 
ing methods of safeguarding em- 
ployes from the hazards of unem- 
ployment and insecurity which these 
very same innovations have caused. 

How can businessmen justifiably 
complain about a requirement to set 
up a fund to protect workers against 
the hazard of technological dis- 
placement when they provide the 
means of protecting their business 
against losses from the premature 
disposal of their machinery through 
both ordinary obsolescence funds 
and extraordinary obsolescence 
funds, contributions to which are 
recognized as an appropriate and 
legitimate addition to the cost of 
production which is reflected in the 
price to the consumer? There is 
no complaint against this method of 
business bookkeeping. It is uni- 
versally accepted and is permitted 
by the Treasury Department in the 
account of corporation income taxes. 

The philosophy behind insuring 
the worker against industrial haz- 
ards by funds that would be charged 
against the cost of production is by 
no means novel. 

Under the old judicial precepts 
of “assumption of risk,” “fellow 
servant” and “contributory negli- 
gence,” the worker used to bear the 
full cost of industrial accidents. 
These harsh rules were replaced by 
more humane doctrines, and now 
workmen are insured against indus- 
trial accidents by workmen’s com- 
pensation funds which are added to 
the cost of production and thus 
spread among all who benefit from 
the production. 

The same principle lies behind 
our social security laws in both the 
funds for payment of unemployment 
compensation and old age benefits. 

The idea of extending this hu- 
mane principle to dealing with the 
hazard of technological displace- 
ments of labor is gaining consider- 
able headway. For the most part, 
the thinking on the subject has 
taken the form of plans for dismissal 
compensation. Students of the sub- 
ject have collected hundreds of cases 


_ of lump-sum and periodic payments 


by employers to workers whose jobs 
were eliminated by the introduction 
of labor-displacing machines. 

A notable instance took place in 
the clothing industry almost twenty 
years ago when a company, in agree- 
ment with a union, provided a lump- 
sum dismissal wage to each of 236 
cutters who were being displaced by 
the use of machinery and new cut- 
ting methods. 
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And we have the example of 
Radio Corporation of America Com- 
munications, Inc., which provides 
dismissal compensation of one 
week’s pay for each year of service 
up to five years, and two weeks’ 
compensation for all years in excess 
of five years. 

The most extensive plan of dis- 
missal compensation is incorporated 
in what is known as the Washing- 
ton Job Protection Agreement of 
1936 between the twenty-one stand- 
ard railroad labor organizations 
and the Class I railroads of the 
United States. 

However, dismissal compensation 
supplies only limited financial pro- 
tection to workers displaced by 
technological changes because by its 
very nature it is confined to in- 
stances in which the change and the 
displacement occur within the em- 
ployment boundaries of a single 
employer. 

But most technological displace- 
ment does not occur in this direct 
manner where cause and effect are 
so easy to identify. The introduc- 
tion of a new device by one em- 
ployer displaces the workers of an- 
other employer. The rise of one 
industry destroys the employment 
opportunities in other industries. 
The employer in these cases is just 
as helpless and no more responsible 





for the change than his workers. 

Because of its limitation to dis- 
placement payments where a direct 
employer-employe relationship is in- 
volved, dismissal compensation does 
not properly apply the humane prin- 
ciple that the economic and social 
hazards of change should be spread 
as a cost among all those that benefit 
from change. 

Moreover, dismissal compensa- 
tion, while it is ideally adapted to 
furnish compensation to a worker 
for the loss of the equity he has 
built up in his job, does not com- 
pensate him for the loss of the com- 
mercial value of his trade, skill, tal- 
ent or profession, nor does it pro- 
tect him against such loss by pro- 
viding him with employment in 
which those skills or talents are 
preserved. 

It is exactly on these points that 
the chief merits of the Musicians 
Union’s proposal for a reserve em- 
ployment fund are founded. It is 
designed to protect large numbers 
affected by the labor-displacing de- 
vice regardless of any direct em- 
ployment relationship. It does 
spread the cost among all who bene- 
fit by the device. It will protect 
the skill and talent of the worker by 
providing him with employment op- 
portunities in which his skill and 
talent can be preserved. 


The Nation’s Schools 


(Continued from Page 25) 


and to raise educational standards 
throughout the nation. It would 
help every American child in need 
of help without discrimination be- 
cause of race or creed. 

In a joint statement the sponsors 
of the bill, Senators Mead and 
Aiken, said: 

“The American public school, un- 
der the control of the state and its 
subdivisions, is an essential part of 
our democratic government. Today 
many of the states simply cannot 
maintain their schools as they should 
be maintained. As a result, inequal- 
ity in opportunity for American 
children is becoming more and more 
an established trend. 

“This trend must be stopped and 
equal opportunity for all American 
children must be sought. The fed- 
eral government must give the 
poorer states the money to enable 
them to give their children as good a 
chance as the children in the richer 
states now enjoy. 

“We have introduced a bill which 


authorizes the appropriation otf 
$300,000,000 to assist the states in 
more adequately financing their sys- 
tems of public education; a bill 
which expressly guarantees to the 
underpaid American public school 
teacher a desperately needed raise 
in salary. In addition, the bill pro- 
vides funds through which. vitally 
essential services are made avail- 
able to every girl and boy in the 
United States. 

“S. 717 recognizes the fact that 
today the health and welfare of the 
American child is as much a prob- 
lem for the profound consideration 
of the American public as is the edu- 
cational structure itself. We are de- 
termined that the same opportunity 
for development must be given to 
the poor colored boy in Mississippi 
as is given to the boy or girl of any 
other race in our own or in any 
other state. For this reason, we 
shall push with all the power we 
possess for the enactment of this 
bill.” 
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> A new contract signed by the Rock 
Island Sash and Door Works pro- 
vides various improvements for the 
affected workers, who are repre- 


sented by Local 788, United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


> At the Sinker - Davis Company, 
Indianapolis, A. F. of L. unions have 
been victorious in recent elections. 
The Machinists and the Boilermak- 
ers were the triumphant organiza- 
tions, 


> Members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in the 
eleven Western states have joined 

in renewing their wartime no- 
strike pledge for 1945, 


> Retroactive pay of $7700 is to 
be divided among members of 
Local 26, Paper Handlers, em- 
ployed at the C. T. Dearing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 


> Local 229, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
has secured substantial wage in- 
creases for workers employed by 
Safeway stores at San Diego, 
Calif. 


> A wage increase of five cents an 
hour has been won by members 
of Local 447, United Auto Work- 
ers, employed at the Midland 
Bearing Service Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


> An agreement has been secured 
by Lodge 1315, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, from the 
International Detrola Company, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


> United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, Local 2639, has won a new and 
vastly improved agreement from the 
Badger Worsted Mills, Grafton, 
Wis. 


> Members of Local 58, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, employed by three Detroit 
newspapers have had their hourly 
rates of pay increased, 


>A. F. of L. unions routed the 


C.I.O. in elections at the Simpson 
Steel Company, Los Angeles. 
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EWS DRIES 


> Office workers employed at the 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines of- 
fice at Jacksonville, Fla., have voted 
to be represented by the Office Em- 
ployes International Union. 


>The International Photo-Engrav- 
ers Union was victorious by a com- 
fortable margin in an election at the 
Curran Printing Company, St. 
Louis. 


> Detroit Edison Company electri- 
cians have chosen the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
to be their bargaining agent. 


NEXT MONTH 


EVERYONE agrees that post- 
war stability in this country 
will hinge upon the avoidance 
of mass unemployment. Next 
month Paul G. Hoffman, chair- 
man of the Committee for 
Economic Development, will 
describe what the C.E.D. has 
been doing to increase job op- 
portunities in private industry 
after the war ends. 

In our May issue there will 
also be a large number of other 


timely and significant articles. 


> The International Chemical Work- 
ers Union has negotiated a contract 
with the S. P. Penick Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. The agreement 
lifts wages five cents an hour. 


>The Molders and Foundry Work- 
ers easily carried an election held 
at the lowa Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Fairfield, Iowa. 


>The American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes announces organization of 
new locals in thirty-eight cities. 


> Staff announcers at Station WSB, 
Atlanta, voted for A. F. of L. rep- 
resentation by a 4 to 1 margin. 





> Through the cooperation of Fed- 
eral Labor Union 20459 and the 
management of the Seeger Refriger- 
ator Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., employes of the plant 
have contributed’ 2,250 pints of 
blood to the St. Paul blood plasma 
bank in the last six drives. 


>New York State’s new labor 
school, the first state-supported in- 
stitution of its kind in the country, 
will open this summer at Cornell 
University. President Thomas E. 
Murray of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor will serve on the 
board of trustees. 





> The International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers has won 
National Labor Relations Board 
elections among the employes of 
the Florida Power Company and 
the Columbus and Southern Ohio 
Electric Company. 


>The daily rate of production 
during February in the thirteen 
most critical programs of the war 
effort shot’ up 20 per cent over 
January, according to a WPB 
progress report. 


> An election held at the Jackson 
Box Company, Black River Falls, 
Wis., was won by a large margin 
by the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 


> Local 3, Retail Clerks, has, 
signed a union shop contract with 
the Ben Franklin Company of 
Duluth, Minn. 


> Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli 
reports that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers gained 4,000 mem- 
bers during the past twelve months. 


>A crippled children’s clinic was 
painted and decorated without charge 
by members of Painters’ Local 452, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


> Service stations at East St. Louis, 
Ill., are being signed up by the Fill- 
ing Station Attendants. 


>The Miami, Fla., Typographical 
Union has won an hourly wage in- 
crease for its members. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Handclasps—Il 


HE Saturday afternoon that 

the Junior Unionists enter- 
tained the boys and girls who 
lived in the trailer camp at the 
edge of town was one long to be 
remembered by all of them. The 
meeting itself was full of enthus- 
ijasm and interest, but the part 
that appealed to the strangers in 
the group was the fact that the 
friendliness they found was so 
sincere and spontaneous. As Gail 
Kendall expressed it, “This is the 
first time I’ve felt that Tommy 
and I belonged.” 

“Unless you have been a stranger 
you can’t imagine how much a little 
extra friendliness means,’’ remarked 
Sarah-Jo Terrell. “It was so dif- 
ferent at home, but somehow we 
never could feel like we were a part 
of the school crowd here.” 

“I guess living in a trailer camp 
has something to do with it,” said 
Bud Mann. “Somehow it’s differ- 
ent from living in a house on some 
street and knowing folks your whole 
family knows. Of course, we have 
a grand bunch of kids at the camp, 
but we sort of never got the at- 
home feeling with you kids here in 
town.” 

Several of the Juniors expressed 
their delight in having the new- 
comers with them, and by refresh- 
ment time there wasn’t a lonely- 
feeling person in the whole crowd. 

-“We don’t want you people from 
the trailer community to feel you 
aren’t part of our local community,” 
Jimmy Titus said. “We’re all at- 
tending the same school, and most 
of our parents work in the same 
plants, and surely we’re all good 
Americans, so why shouldn’t we be 
real friends?” 

“Yes, and maybe we'll soon be 
members of your Junior Union,” 
Bob Miller said. 

“We hope so,” declared Rosalie 
Jackson. “I understand that most 
all of the boys and girls are eligible 
for membership—that is, that some 
member of their immediate family 
is a member of some American Fed- 
eration of Labor union.” 

“My goodness, there isn’t a one 
of us who can’t qualify!” exclaimed 
Mary Fordson. “All we hear at 





our house is ‘union this and union 


that.” My dad is the unionest- 
minded man I ever heard of.” 

“Well, he should be,” said Jackie 
Blake. “He’s president of his lo- 
cal.” 

“My father knows your father,” 
Nancy said to Mary. “I’ve heard 
him mention your father several 
times. I think they are on some 
committees together.” 

“And my dad serves on the same 
committee,” said Sarah-Jo, “and I 
think Mr. Bennett is on it, too.” 

“Are you speaking of my dad?” 
asked Billy, who had joined the 
group. 

“Maybe, if your father is W. W. 
Bennett,” responded Sarah-Jo. 

“Yes, I’m Bill, Jr.” 

It was quite late in the afternoon 
when the party broke up. The bus 
to the edge of town was so crowded 
that the young people decided to 
walk home, even though it was some 
distance. As they walked along 
they discussed the afternoon and 
the general opinion was that it was 
the nicest day they had spent since 
coming to the locality. 

At home that night Gail and 
Tommy were telling their parents 
about the pleasant time. 

“Oh, Mother, I loved every min- 
ute of it,” said Gail. “The girls 
were so nice and so were the boys.” 

Her eyes shone as she recounted 
the events that pleased her most. 

“Well, you surely must have had 
a good time,” said her mother. 
“That has been the hardest part 
about the war work for your father 
and me, not having a real home 
for you.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“Oh, Mother, we don’t really 
mind. This-is fun, and we know 
that after the war we'll live in a 
house again, and that we would 
right now if we could find one.” 

“Home is with your family and 
the ones you love, anyway,” said 
Tommy quietly. 

Later that evening Mrs. Ken- 
dall suggested to Gail that after 
the weather became nice and 
sunny the boys and girls could 
arrange for a picnic or outing of 
some kind and repay the hospi- 
tality of the Junior Unionists. 

“I think you would all have fun,” 
she said. 

Gail leaped at the idea. 

“Maybe we could do it some day 
next month,” she said. “We're all 
going to keep being friends, and 
before long, Mother, I bet you'll 
hardly be able to tell which ones 
have always lived in town and which 
ones are new.” 

After the children had gone to 
sleep Mr. and Mrs. Kendall talked 
quietly of the affairs of the day. 

“I’m so happy about the chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Kendall. “This 
afternoon meant so much to them.” 

“Yes, I understand all the young- 
sters who were at the meeting had 
a pretty satisfactory time. Several 
of the men were talking about it 
when we changed shifts. It’s hard 
on youngsters, living sort of un- 
settled, but if the Junior Union can 
be the center of interest for our 
boy and girl, then that’s just another 
reason I’m grateful that we live in 
a country where men and women 
can belong to a union, and that their 
families can share in the benefits and 
companionships of it, too.” 

In town much the same thought 
was expressed by Jimmy Titus’ 
father. 

“You know, my boy,” he said to 
Jimmy, “a union is a wonderful 
thing. It is not only a protection 
for you and your job, but it’s a 
source of friendship and usefulness 
and helpfulness. Be a union man 
all your life, Jimmy. You'll find it 
enriches you all along the way. The 
handclasp of worker and worker, 
friend and friend is a bond that can- 
not be broken.” 
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